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ABSTRACT 

Compiled by the World Bank, this study of educational 
finance in Brazil identifies principal problems, possible solutions, 
and recommendations for policy changes. The study indicates that 
Brazil has not given high priority to educational investment, and 
identifies the problems as: (1) a lack of financial policy analysis 
and planning; (2) too little financial support for elementary 
education, in comparison to other educational levels; (3) financial 
inequities between school systems; (4) inefficient use of resources; 
and (5) ineffective financial transfer mechanisms. Changes in policy 
and administrative practices are required to improve educational 
decision-making within the federal government and to reduce 
inequities. Long-term strategies should include more thorough 
financial analysis and policy development, while short-term 
strategies should involve: (1) hiring consultants to improve policy 
analysis; (2) selective training of Ministry of Education personnel; 
(3) reducing financial inequities between state and "municipio" 
schools by allocating a higher proportion of federal educational 
transfers to the mnnicipios; and (4) reducing bureaucratic controls 
on federal transfers. Thirteen tables and 21 appendices present 
financial, literacy, retention, enrollment, teacher qualification, 
and population data. (JHP) 
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PREFACE 



The World Bank periodically works with member countries to carry 
out studies of the social sectors. These sector studies ldent 4 fy principal 
problems, present possible solutions to those problems , and aa 
re foundations for policy changes. Distribution of these stud^s is 
typically restricted to official representatives of member countries and 
International organisations. If a particular study raises Issues of 
special concern, however, and If It presents analyses of utility and 
Interest both Inside and outside the country, the Bank, with the agreement 
of the government concerned, say sake the study available to a wider 
audience* 

This study of the educational finance sector In Brazil not only 
fulfills these conditions but al?o can, with wider circulation, be useful 
In the forthcoming Brazilian debate on constitutional reform and 
decentralisation i the financing and provision of education. It 
Identifies the ki Js of problem of equity and efficiency that are 
frequently found among the Bank's borrowing members. Inequity In the 
allocation of scarce resources for primary education, combined with 
Inefficiency In their use, are common characteristics of national education 
systems across Latin America — and, Indeed, In many of the developing 
counties of Africa and Asia. As the report points out, Inequities in 
public educational spending occur between Income groups, between regions of 
the country, and between rural and urban areas. These Inequities directly 
result from the system of financing primary education and are exacerbated, 
In the case of Brazil, by the lack of cost-recovery In public higher 
education. At the same time It Is widely agreed that expansion of primary 
education Is an important measure for Improving the productive potential 
and the life chances of a country's poor. Accordingly » measures that may 
be adopted to Improve the provision of primary education are of widespread 
Interest to policymakers responsible for planning education In developing 
countries, as well as to academics and researchers Interested In the 
problems of development. 

This report also dociaents the Inefficiency of the system of 
Intergovernmental education transfers. It presents some options for 
Improvement and discusses them with a view toward Increasing both the 
quality of Instructional services and the educational attainment of the 
population. 



A. David Knox 
Vice-President 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
Regional Office 
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SUMMARY 



1 . Brazilian investment in education has increased in recent years 

in terms of both real <*xpenditures and percent of government spending 
allocated to education* As a result, educational opportunities and 
educational attainment have risen* But educational investment and 
attainment, especially in primary education, are still inadequate for a 
middle- income country with the economic aspirations and potential of 
Brazil. Furthermore, these inadequacies are concentrated in rural areas 
and municipal schools* While the Emenda Joao Calmon begins to address the 
issue of inadequate investment, educational expenditures need to be 
increased still mere and their distribution improved* To these ends, 
transfer mechanisms need to be introduced which improve the distribution of 
educational resources, and the ability of local governments to wise 
revenues needs to be enhanced* In addition, gducagao Para Todos addresses 
some of the major deficiencies in primary education, but its policy 
statements must still be translated into concrete actions to remedy serious 
educational problems* 

Issues in Educational Finance 

2* This research paper focuses on problems in educational finance, 

wiSh special emphasis on primary education* Five principal policy issues 
or problems are identified: (i) lack of policy analysis and planning to 
guide educational investments as reflected in the federal budget; (ii) 
inequities across educational subsectors, *lth large subsidies directed to 
students in public higher education, while large numbers of students still 
suffer from inadequate access to and low quality of primary educaticn; 
(iii) inequities within primary education, both between regions of the 
country and between state and m nicipio school systems; (iv) inefficient 
use of resources as reflected in very high repetition rates, especially at 
grade one; and (v) an inefficient mechanism for transferring resources from 
the federal government to state and, especially, municipio schools* 

3* Lack of Policy Analysis * There is a lack of analytic input to 

decisionmaking regarding finance and resource allocation in education* 
While there are organisations within the Ministry of Education (MEC) as 
well as outside of it for conducting such analysis, these organizations are 
either understaffed or ineffective* There is a lack of analysis to guide 
either long range policy decisions (implicit in capital investment 
decisions, for example) or decisions regarding the next year's federal 
education budget* Policy analysis in education should be improved both 
inside and outside the Ministry, and such analysis should form an explicit 
part of the budget setting process* 

4. Inequity Across Education Levels * Federal government subventions 

to undergraduate higher education consume more than half the federal 
education budget* These subventions are both highly inequitable and 
inefficient* They are inequitable in a horizontal senses students of like 
family incomes receive very different subsidies depending on whether they 
enroll in public or private institutions of higher education* They are 
also inequitable in a vertical sense: students from low income families 
receive relatively few educational resources over their years in school, 
%nd af*e unlikely to gain access to public higher education* Students from 
high income families, on the other hand, receive more educational resources 
O and are much mor* likely to gain access to free public higher education* 
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For example, while students in the highest income group represent 7.7* of 
all students in primary education, they represent 48.3* of students in 
public higher education. 

5. In addition to being inequitable, federal government subventions 
to higher education are inefficient. The Government spends more than is 
required tc attain its higher education bjeciives. Also, rate of return 
studies for a variety of countries, including Brasil, uniformly show higher 
social rates of return to primary than higher education. Thus, reducing 
public subsidies to higher education while increasing public expenditures 
on primary education would increase the overall rate of return to Brasil* s 
educational investment. 

6. Subventions to public higher education should be more precisely 
targeted on low income students and high priority programs with resulting 
savings used to expand both access to and quality of primary ecucation. 

v _ Inequity Within Primary Educat^n. There are large differences 
in both access to primary education and quality of primary education as 
measured by expenditures per pupil in Brasil. Inequities exist across 
regions, where expenditures psr pupil in municipio schools in the Northeast 
are less than one-third the amount of expenditures eleewhere in Brasil. 
Inequities also exist between school systems, where expenditures in 
municipio schools are often much lower than expenditures in state primary 
schools. These inequities are compounded by the fact stulents from lower 
income homes are more likely to attend municipio schools than are students 
from higher income homes. 

8. The federal government already plays an important role ir 

redistributing school revenues to disadvantaged regions in ths country; the 
large spending inequities that remain should be further reduced. In 
addition, spending differences between municipio and state schools within 
states or regions should be reduced. 

9 * Repetition and Ineffi cient Resource Use . The repetition rate in 

primary education is very high, especially at grads one. In addition, 
repetition rates are high even where expenditures per pupil are relatively 
nign. Through their excessive use of scarce educational resources at a 
given grade level, repeaters may cause reductions in both access to and 
quality of primary sducation. The repetition rate should be reduced so 
2JL"~ I additional resources to Improve access (increaee number of 
grades offered, for exrmple) and improve quality. 

J?- Inefficient ym^M,.! w.^.-^ The mechanism U8ed to tran8fer 

irlVSJl ♦ V th0 " der<a «° vernB0nt to «nd local governments i, 

inefficient. There are three principal causes of ths inefficiency: (i) 
detailed programming and reporting requirements at three levels of 
government; (ii) lack of a remonstrated relationship between paperwork 
requirements and attainment of federal government objectives; and (iii, 
highly erroneous revenue projections (and promises of transfers) by ths 
federal government and long lags in transfsrring revenues, both of which 
are exacerbated by inflation. Most transfers, for example, are in Se form 
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of specific project grants (even within the Convenio Unico ) accompanied by 
line itm budgets; any changes in projects or budgets require 
time-consuming approval* In addition, there is duplication of paperwork 
whereby municipio schools have to separately apply for financial aid 
contained in the Convenio Unico , educational salary tax revenue 
specifically earmarked for municipios, and Finsocial funds for repairs and 
maintenance* 

I 4 * The cost of transferring educational revenues and resources from 

the federal government to the states and municipioe should be reduced* The 
costs include the time of personnel devoted to processing and approving 
fund requests as well as the educational ham done by increasing 
uncertainty in the educational planning of the states and municipios* 

Policy Alternatives 

12* Changes in policies and administration within the education 

sector are required to (i) improve educational decisionmaking within the 
federal government, (ii) reduce inequities in the educational system, both 
between higher and primary education and within primary education itself, 
(iii) reduce inefficiencies in primary education evident in high repetition 
rates and a costly mechanism for transferring educational revenues from the 
federal to state and municipio governments* 

13* Improving Decisionmaking * Several means exist to generate high 

quality educational policy analysis useful in guiding decisionmaking and 
budgetary allocations both withiu the federal budget, for which the 
Secretary of Planning has principal responsibility, and within the MEC 
budget* One option is to improve the performance of the planning unit 
(MBC/SEPLAH) within MEC to guide policy and budgetary decisions within the 
Ministry itself* A second option is to expand the sise and role of the 
Centro lacional de Recur sos Humanos (CNRH) to guide federal government 
deba , on a number of educational policy and finance issues* A third 
option is to fund a university-based research center to generate research 
la educational finance and provide an independent voice in educational 
decisionmaking* These three options are not mutually exclusive; indeed, all 
three options will need to be pursued to significantly improve the 
knowledge required for informed decisionmaking at the national level* 

14* Improving Equity* Public higher education receives an excessive 

share of federal government educational spending, but it's also true that 
the quality of undergraduate education needs improvement* Two principal 
alternatives eiisx by which the higher education share of the fedtral 
budget can be reduced without reducing quality* One alternative is to 
introduce cost recovery or tuition for those students who can afford to 
pay; although politically difficult to accomplish, this is not a radical 
idea in a country where over sixty percent of h*~her education students 
already pay relatively high tuition charges* A second alternative is to 
further limit enrollments by raising admission standards to the federal 
universities* This alternative is inferior on ooth equity and efficiency 
grounds to' the introduction of higher education fees* 
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15* Sending disparities within primary education need to be 

reduced. The most obvious means for reducing regional uisparitiea is for 
the federal government to increase the size of total revenues which it 
currently distributes via the Convenio Unico. On the other hand, the 
fedei*«\ government has several options for reducing spending disparities 
betw ,h* municipio and state schoi "s within states. One option is to 
d recxy distribute more federal revenues to the municipio schools , but 
such action may increase bureaucracy and limit state responsibility for 
primary education. A preferred policy option is for NEC to leverage its 
federal transfers to *he states establishing conditions which either 
provide incentives or require the states to reduce disparities between 
municipio and state schools. An incentive might take the form of a 
matching federal grant that rewards states that succeed in reducing 
disparities. A requirement might take the form of specifying that a large 
share cf federal transfers be passed on to the municipios. To be 
successful, incentives and requirements must be accompanied by effective 
and objective enforcement. 

16. Improving Efficiency . Repetition rates, especially at grade one, 

need to be reduced. Strategies for reducing repetition range from improving 
quality of instruction to altering promotion standards or instituting a 
system of more flexible or automatic promotion. The existence of high 
failure rates c/ven where per pupil expenditures are relatively high 
suggests improving quality of instruction alone cannot solve the problem. 
Instituting uniform promotion st&i^iards and training teachers in them is 
likely to have higher payoff. Finally, evidence to date suggests high 
promotion standards and high failure rates do not succeed in providing 
incentives for students to learn; if research were to conclude the same is 
true for Brazil, & system of more flexible promotion standards should 
receive serious consideration. 

17* The direct (personnel and time) cost of transferring educational 

revenues from the federal to state and local governments is excessive and 
contributes to the uncertainty state and local governments face regarding 
their budgets for education. Several actions should be considered to 
reduce costs and uncertainty. First, to the extent possible federal 
transfers should be consolidated in an expanded Convenio Unico to reduce 
duplication of effort. Second, if high inflation persists, federal project 
grants should be adjusted for inflation so delays in processing 
applications and transferring funds do 5 create additional uncertainty 
for t?:e recipients. Also, the recipients should be given the freedom to 
temporarily invest cash transfers so as to not lose purchasing power. 
Third, project grants within the Convenio Unico should be replaced an 
administratively simpler procedure for transferring funds. 

18. Three options exist for replacing federal project grants: 

(i) aggregate project grants to the level of general objectives in the 
Convenio Unico, (ii) distribute federal transfers in the form of block 
grants with accompanying regulations or federal policy conditions for their 
use r and (iii) replace the fixed awarrt amount of the Convenio Unico by a 
matching grant, the amount of which varies depending on the degree by which 
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'the grantee complies with federal policy objectives. Each of these options 
vould reduce the administrative costs of the existing transfer system 
without impeding federal influence on the use of those transfers. 

Educational Finance Strategies 

19* A variety of options exist for remedying each of the problems 

discussed above* For most problems, further research is required to select 
the best options. These research needs indicate one strategy for improving 
educational finance in Brazil is long-run in nature. There is 9 however , 
also a short-run strategy, which consists of policy actions which can be 
adopted immediately to alleviate the most serious problems. 

20. Long-Run Strategy . The long-run strategy involves more thorough 
analysis of educational finance problems and evaluation of policy options. 
Among the areas deserving of high research priority are subventions and 
cost recovery in higher education, policies to reduce repetition in primary 
schools, and improvements in federal education transfers. Studies in each 
of these areas should be broad in scope and explicitly consider strategies 
for implementing the desired policies. 

21. Explicit consideration also needs to be given to the use of such 
stuuies. The principal purpose of the studies is to directly inform 
decisionmaking at the ministerial level. Hence, the studies ire worth 
doing only if high level administrators in MEC are strongly interested in 
the results and committed to acting on those results. 

22. Short-Run Strategy . While major changes in educational finance 
require more complete information as to the nature of the problem and the 
likely consequences of policy changes, a number of policy actions can be 
adopted in the short-run to alleviate especially pressing problems. For 
example, policy analysis could be improved through niring of consultants 
and selective training of NEC personnel. Subsidies to higher education 
could be reduced by limiting subventions of non- instructional services. 
Spending disparities between state and municipio schools could be 
marginally reduced by allocating a higher proportion of federal educational 
transfers to the municipios, especially in the rural Northeast. Repetition 
rates could be affected t/ inservice training of teachers on promotion 
standards as well as transfers of more federal resources to those schools 
where the repetition problem is most severe. Efficiency of federal 
transfers could be improved by simplifying the Convenio Unico and reducing 
the number of bureaucratic controls. 

23* Priorities . Based on the analysis in this paper, three 

activities appear to merit priority attention. One is to increase 
educational resources and improve quality of instruction in municipio 
school of the Northeast. Another is to improve the efficiency of federal 
transfers, which includes both national (improving the organization and 
management of federal transfers) and regional (improving the financial 
management capabilities of state and municipio personnel in the Northeast) 
components. A third activity deserving of strong support is improvement in 
policy analysis which serves as the information base for decisions. 
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I. INTBODUCTIOH 



1.01 Compared to other countries at the sane income level, the 
Brazilian government has not given high priority to investment in 
education. In 1983, the most recent year for which complete data are 
available, * ^blic education expenditures of all governments represented 
only 2.8 jercont of gross national product. This compares with an average 
for Latin America of 3.9% Several middle Income countries with which 
Brasil is often compared also allocate higher percentages of GIP to public 
educationi Korea 7#7Jf , Halaysia 6.1JC, Mexico 4*7?, and Venezuela 5*l£* 

1.02 Yhil* >he proportion of GHP allocated to public education in 
Brasil is low, he proportion of total government spending allocated to 
education has increased from 10.6? in 1970 to H.8JJ in 1983 (see Table 0* 
The rate of growth in educational spending was high (10.8JC) during the 
decade 1970-1980 but has since declined considerably (1.3)0. Hew 
legislation (the Smenda Calmon) passed in 1983 end iLy lamented in mid-1985 
(Lei 7348, July 24, 1985) calls for an increase in the proportion of the 
federal budget allocated to education and should, at least in the short 
run, ^ga*:i lead to more rapid growth in educational spending* Although 
budgets have bora little relation to actual expenditures in recent years, 
the Ministry of Education (HBC) budget as a percentage of toe total federal 
budget has grown from 6.1JJ in 1985 to 9*5£ in 1986, suggesting education 
has been assigned higher priority at the national level. Assuming little 
real growth in total federal spending, education's share of the federal 
budget will have to grow still larger in the future if MEC policy 
objectives tre to be attained* 



TABLE 1 : PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL EFFORT IH BRAZIL, 1970-1983 
(Millions of Cruzeiros, 1980 Values) 





1970 


1980 


1983 


Total Education Expenditures 
of All Governments 


109,081 


307,596 


315,866 


Total Education Expenditure" 
of all Governments as Share 
of Total Government 
Expenditures 


10.61 


13.356 


14.858 



Source: Computed from data given in Tables 3 and 5* 



1*03 Brasil is a federal system of government with education jointly 
financed and provided at three levels— local ( muniiipio ), state, and 
federal* The complexity of educational finance at each level of 
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education — primary, secondary, and higher — and the time and resource 
constraints faced by the investigators require that only one level of 
education be studied in depth* The finance of primary education is 
selected for study because the major policy issues of finance and equity 
occur at this level* 

1 .04 To provide context for the discussion of primary education 
finance, the structure of the entire educational system, including 
educational participation, attainment, revenue, 'rnd expenditure, are first 
discussed* Subsequently, primary education revenues, expenditures, and 
costs are analysed in depth* An attempt is made to identify principal 
problems and possible solutions in each section of the paper* 

Educational Attainment 

1*05 According to the 1982 National Household 3urvey (PNAD/82), 78* of 
the Brasilian population was literate* Literacy rates have increased over 
time, but they remain lover in rural than urban areas and lover in the 
Hortheast than the rest of Brasil* The literacy rate in the rural 
Hortheast, for example, is only 42* (see Appendix 1). 

1*06 At the primary level the 1f ^0 gross enrollment rate for the 7-14 
age group vas 88* for all of Brasil, i increase from 80* in 1970*]_/The 
enrollment rate vas somewhat lover " .e Hortheast (76*)* Countrywide 
enrollments grew at a 3»3* rate during 1970-80, and that rate has remained 
almost constant (3*5*) since 1980* At present, less than 14* of an age 
cohort completes the eight grades of first level instruction in eight 
years, the regulation period of compulsory schooling stipulated in the 
Brt Lilian Constitution (see Appendix 2).£/ 

1 .07 Younger generations currently receive nearly eight years of first 
level instruction but complete only the first five grades* For all 
generations combined, in 1930, the Brasilian population averaged only 4*19 
years of schooling (Denslov and Tyler, 1983)* In the Northeast, the 
population averaged only 2*50 years, while residents of the Southeast 
attained 4*95 years* 

1*08 Between 1970 and 1980, these regional disparities in educational 
attainment, measured in years of schooling, increased in absolute terns 
vhile relative differences among regions declined* Overall, the Gini index 
of educational inequality declined during the decade, indicating that the 
distribution of educational opportunities became more equal* 



The gross enrollment rate is defined as total primary school 
enrollments in grades 1-8 divided by the population aged 7-14* 

A simulated cohort analysis based on the 1982 National Household 
Sample Survey (PNAD/82) data shows that 36* of a cohort will 
eventually complete the eight grades of first level instruction 
(Fletcher, 1985)* Exceeding the legal age limit for compulsory 
education, most of these successful students will have 
repeated one or more grades prior to graduation* 

'•' 17 
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1.09 In addition to varying by geographic region, educational 
attainment and opportunity vary by family income levels (see Table 2). 
For example, children of poor families (earning lass than one minimum 
salary) represent 14.2* of total (public plum private) primary school 
enrollments but only 2.1% of secondary and 1 .0* of higher education 
enrollments. On the other hand, children at the other extreme of the 
income distribution (earning more than 10 times the minimum salary) 
represent only 1.1% of primary school enrollments but 23.1 £ of secondary 
and 46.8* of higher education enrollments. These numbers on the 
relationship between enrollments and income distribution are similar to 
those found elsewhere in Latin America (Selovsky, 1979)* 

Educational Objectives 

1.10 Improving equality of educational opportunity is a principal 
objective of the federal government. The government's object ivos are 
revealed in budget allocations and educational plans for the various 
secretariats within MEC. There is no explicit educational planning 
exercise which produces quantitative objectives and infers the necessary 
capital investment and recurrent outlays required to meet objectives. 

1.11 The general objectives of basic education are described in the 
document "Educa$ao Para Todos". This document endorses the objective of 
expanding the cov9rage and quality of basic education. Among more specific 
objectives are: (i) improve access to basic education, especially in rural 
areas and ic the lortheast; (ii) reduce dropout and repetition rates in the 
first four years of basic education, especially in the first grade; 

(iii) improve quality of teachers and improve their conditions of service; 
and (iv) reduce educational disparities within the country. 

1.12 The objectives of higher education are contained in a plan and 
document written by the Secretariat of Higher Education (SESO) and called 
"Hova Universidade". This plan identifies four principal objectives; 

(i) improve quality of undergraduate education; (ii) increase the 
involvement of the university in community development; (iii) provide the 
human resources required to improve basic education; and (v) improve 
■auagement and evaluation within higher education. 

1.13 Educational priorities are also demonstrated by legisl't 4 - and 
executive action affecting budgetary allocations. The "Emends 
Calmon", for example, required increased expenditures on edw * r* 
federal, state, and local governments and, thus, suggests ♦ , -it- 
attached to education has increased relative to priorities fox -^bar 
government sectors. 

Structure of Education 

1.14 Most primary school students are enrolled in state (55%) and 
sunicipio (31*) schools with only 13* enrolled in private schools. The 
proportion of students in sunicipio schools is somewhat higher in the 
lortheast (48*) • Among students in rural areas 74* are in sunicipio schools 
(89* for the lortheast) (see Appendix 3)* There are, however, substantial 
variations in these proportions across states. 
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1*15 At the secondary level the I960 gross enrollment rate for the 
15-19 age group was 21 % for all of Brazil and 1 338 for the lorthea*** At 
the secondary level there are few differences between regions in terns of 
distribution of students across types of schools* Most students are 
enrolled in either state (54%) or private (380) schools with the remainder 
enrolled in federal and municipio schools (see Appendix 4). 

1*16 Higher education enrollments in Bra ill are almost equally divided 
between universities and independent professional schools* Vithin ths 
university category, the largest proportion of students (48%) is enrolled 
in the federal universities. Vithin the professional school category, ths 
largest proportion of students (62%) is enrolled in private institutions* 
Overall, almost 60% of all higher education students are in private 
institutions with about 24% in public federal institutions and 10$ in 
public state institutions (sss Appendix 5). 

1*17 Private education, especially at the secondary and tertiary 
levels, plays an important rols in Bras 11. The proportion of students 
enrolled in private education varies directly with family income (sss 
Tabls 2). At the primary level, where most students have access to free 
public schools, only 5*6£ of low-income students enroll in private schools 
compared to 45*1$ of students in the highest incoms category. At the 
secondary level, where access to public education is mors restricted, 29% 
of low- income students and 60% of high incoms studsnts are enrolled in 
private schools* In higher education, where accees to public universities 
is highly rsstrictsd, more than half (57$) of the lowest incoms studsnts 
ars enrolled in private institutions, compared with 12% of high income 
students* Ths remaining 28% of high income studsnts, however, represent 
almost half ths total enrollments in public institutions of higher 
education* 



Data Problems 



1*18 The existence of several problems in educational finance data 
require careful judgement in the interpretation of those data* Some of the 
problems are common to all analyses of educational finance, but the complex 
intergovernmental system of Brazilian education exacerbates the 
difficulties* 
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1*19 Ths data problsas includs (i) lack of a standardized government 
accounting system, (ii) failure to accurately track intergovernmental 
transfers, (iii) changes in accounting definitions ovsr time, 
(iv) proliferation of special, earmarked funds, and (v) failure to 
accurately report revenues and expenditures. 

1*20 Ths lack of a standardised government accounting and expenditure 
classification system ie the most ssrious of ths problems and is a 
principal causs of inaccurats reporting of revenues and expenditures* Some 
states includs federal transfsrs in their educational budgets (and reported 
expenditures), whils others includs only state- financed expenditures* Some 
states includs all tsachsrs salaries undsr a general administration rubric, 
whils othsrs includs tsachsrs salaries in ths rsportsd expenditures for 
sach level of education* Some municipios includs all transfsrs in a 
unifisd sducation budget, while others work with a varisty of special funds 
and ars unaware of ths siss of ths total* Finally, aome rssourcss at all 
lsvsls of govsrnmsnt *?e "off-budget" and thus not csptured in reported 
budgetery expenditures* 
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TABU 2: DCOHE DBTHTOTIOf AID HGOLWBT SHARES, 1982 
(for children age 7 «ad abcr* attending school) 





InooM 


Distribution of Students by Incase Group 
In Public Education 


Classification 


Preschool* 


Prisauy 


Secondary Higher 


< 1 i 


dniauB salary 


11.6 


15.3 


3.4 


1.1 


1-2 i 


riniaua aalariM 


17.9 


24.6 


10.2 


4.5 


2-5 i 


daim MlarlM 


31.2 


38.5 


38.0 


18.0 


C_4 A m 
5"lU 1 

v in ■ 

> lU 1 


did— MlarlM 
dulaua mIstIm 


^-37.5 


15.3 
4.9 


31.0 
16.2 


26.1 
48.3 






Distribution of Students by Incase Group in Public 
and Private Education 






All Students 


Prineiy 


Secondary 


Higher 


< 1 1 


dniaua salary 


12.5 


14.2 


2.7 


1.0 


1-2 I 


dniaua salaries 


20.9 


23.1 


8.9 


3.5 


2-5 i 


dnira salarlM 


56.5 


37.4 


33.9 


20.6 






18.6 


16.2 


30.3 


31.1 


> 10 i 


ilnima salaries 


11.* 


7.7 


23.1 


46.8 






Peroant of Students in Private Education 






Prlaary 


Secondary 


Higher 


< 1 mi 


nlaus salaries 


5.6 


29.0 




57.0 


1-2 ad 


joins salaries 


6.6 


34.9 




47.7 


2-5 ■! 


nisuB salaries 


9.9 


36.2 




59.9 


5*10 i 


linisus salaries 


17,2 


41.9 




77.9 


>10 mJ 


niaua salaries 


45.1 


60.2 




72.5 



* Includes both public and private school enrollments for children age 6 and under. 
Sourest IBGE, Acaarlo Estatiatlco do Brtsil. 1983, pp. 245.247. 
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1.21 Intergovernmental transfers art similarly complicated. The 

federal government transfers torn resources in cash and torn in kind. It 
transfers soae resources to the aunicipios and eose to the states, and some 
of the grants to the states are retransferred to the aunicipios. In 
addition, some states provide transfers to the municipios to provide 
educational services to the state, and some municipios transfer resources 
to the states to provide services to the municipio. The result is 
difficult to disentangle and not accurately captured in government 
financial statistics. 



1 .22 Government accounting systems should be improved in order to 
facilitate policy analysis, planning, and financial management in 
education. But changing accounting methods needs to be accompanied by 
training and technical assistance, and to be effective must encompass more 
than just the education sector. 



II. PUBLIC FI1AWCE OF BDUCATIOM 



A. Expenditures 

2.01 Total Government spending for all purposes increased rapidly 
(7.9Jf annual rate of gr^rth between 1970 and 1980) and subsequently 
decreased in real terms (-1 .0% rate of growth) between 1900 and 1983 (see 
Table 3). Every level of government grew rapidly in the 1970-80 period, 
but municipal government showed the most rapid growth (12.5% annual rate), 
perhaps in part in response to large increases in federal intergovernmental 
transfers. 

TaLle 3: REAL GOVERNMENT SPENDING, BT IEVEL CP GOVERNMENT, 1970-199 



ERLC 





(aillioni 


i of I960 Cruzeiros) 


(rate of growth) 




1970 


I960 


1983 


1970-80 


1980-85 


Total Governnent 
Expenditures* 


1,029,159 


2,203,310 


2,129,976 


♦7.9% 


-1 .0% 


Federal Government** 


575,976 


1,190,994 


1,127,485 


♦7.6% 


-1 .9% 


Federal Intergovern- 
mental Transfers 


41,490 


216,427 


225,726 


♦17.9% 


♦1 .5% 


Federal Government* 


532,486 


974,567 


901 ,757 


♦6.2% 


-2.6% 


State Government 


594,551 


899,794 


918,647 


♦8.6% 


♦0.6% 


Municipal Government 


102,102 


328,949 


509,572 


♦12.5% 


-2.1% 



# Net of intergovernmental transfers. 

** Inclusive of intergovernmental transfers. 

dote; Avenge 1980 exchange rate urns US$1 - CRS52.7 

Source: Secretaria de Economia e Pinangaa, various issues of Finances 

Pfiblicaa and data on state and nuaicipel revenues and 

expenditures for 1963. 

Alberto de Hello e Scuta. "Deepeeas Govenumentais en Educagao no 
Braail, 1970/80", Hlaso, June 1983. 
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2.02 In the yean 1980*03 the rate of growth in GUP was -0*6* and 
spending declined at both the federal and local levels while increasing 
slightly at the state level. Since at the state and local level 
expenditures approximately equal revenues, these facts suggest the local 
government revenue structure is more strougly responsive to changes in 
economic conditions than is the state government revenue structure* 

2.03 For 1983. inclusive of intergovernmental transfers, the federal 
government expended more than either the state or loc/J. governments* 
However, net of transfers, state government had the largest share (43*1*) 
of total government spending followed by the federal (42. 3*) and local 
(14.5*) levels* 

Education Expenditures 

2*04 Total, government spending on education in 1983 was approximately 
CRI3111 billion, of which 25*9* was spent by the federal government, 58.6* 
by state governments, and 15*6* by local governments (see Table 4)* 
Compared to total government expenditures, educational expenditures are 
more concentrated at the level of the state* Total federal education 
expenditures can be disaggregated into current outlays (83*3* of the 
federal total) and capital outlays, direct outlays (10.5* of the total) and 
transfers, and outlays on every level of education* Among cash transfers, 
by far the largest amount (64.3*) of all transfers) consists of intra- 
governmental transfers, which include transfers to organisations like 
universities and foundations* Intergovernmental transfers consist of cash 
transfers to the states and municipios for educational purposes* 

2*05 Growth in education expenditures in the period 1970-83 followed 
the pattern set by total government expenditures* Growth rates were high 
in the period 1970-80 followed by low or negative growth rates between 1980 
and 1983 (see Table 5)* The more interesting differences in growth 
patterns are that federal education expenditures continued to increase 
slightly during 1980-83 in spite of declining total real expenditures, and 
local government education expenditures both increased more rapidly than 
total local expenditures from 1970-80 and decreased more rapidly than total 
local expenditures from 1980-83* 

2*06 Each level of government allocates its educational expend!** es 
somewhat differently* At the federal level, higher education consumes the 
highest share (57.1*, net of state salary tax transfers) of the budget, 
followed by primary education and secondary education (see Appendix 6). 
At the state level, primary education represents the largest component 
(63*3*) of educational spending (see Appendix 7). And at the local level, 
primary education also takes the largest portion (72*1* in 1980) of the 
educational budget (see Appendix 8)* 

2*07 Total primary education expenditures in the country are 
principally accounted for by the state (65.8* of the total) and local 
governments (25*5* of the total)* At the secondary level, the state is 
again the principal locus of spending (69*5* of the total), followed by the 
federal government (28*8*)* Finally, in higher education the federal 
government has by far the largest share (76*9*) of total spending* 
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Table 4 : SOURCES AID APPLICATION Of IUBDS, 1983 
(in billions of Cruseiros, currant values) 



1 


Level of Government 




Federal 


State Municipal 


Total 


SOURCES 




L 1 ' 




Own-Source Iter amies 


1133 


1978 


3111 


Intergovernmental 
Sources 




328 


328 


1PPLICATIOIS BI 
CATEGORY 








j Current Expend; lures 
Direct Outlays 


1,057 
94 






Transfers 
Intragovenmental 
In tergoverment ^1 


964 
605 
325 






C&dI tal Exnand 4 tun Ait 

Direct Outlays 


76 
25 






Transfers 

Intragovernmental 
Intergovernmental 


51 
48 
3 






Expenditures let of 
Intergovernmental 
Transfers 


805 


1 ,822 484 


3,111 



Mote: Average 1983 exchange rate was US$1 - Cr$577 

Sources: MEC/SOF, Hecursos Federals Anlicados na Area da Educacao. Cultura 

e Desnortos . 1983. 1 

Klnisterio da Facenda, Seer atari* de Econoaia e Finances, 
unpublished data on state and municipal revenues and expenditures 

for 1983. 
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TABLE 5: REAL EDUCATIOI ECFBHDIT0BE3, BT LEVEL QF GOVEBMEHT 
AMD BT LEVEL Of EDOCATICB 1970 - 1953 





(millions of 1980 cxuceiroe) 


(rate of growth) 




1970 


I960 


1963 


1970-80 


1980-83 


Total Education 
Expenditures 


109,061 


303,596 


315,866 


10.8* 


1.3* 


Federal Education 
Expenditures 
(including transfers) 


30,000 


99,467 


99,822* 


12.8* 


0.2* 


State Education 
Expenditures 


68,571 


181 ,968 


184,956 


10.2* 


0.7* 


Municipio— Capital 
Education Expenditures 


3,735 


25,158 


23,330 


21.0* 


(-3.9*) 


Municipio*- Interior 
Education Expenditures 


9,184 


32,526 


25,806 


13.5* 


(-8.0*) 


1st Level Education 
Federal Expenditures 




18,258 


23,242* 




8.4* 


1st Level 1 ication 
State Expert tores 




107,397 


117,042 




2.9* 


1st Level Education 
Municipio Expenditures 




60,955 








2nd Level Education 
Federal Expenditures 




7,137 


9,739 




11.1* 


2nd Level Education 
State Expenditures 




17,214 


17,531 




0.7* 


2nd Level Education 
Municipio Expenditures 


i 


981 








3rd Level Education 
Federal Expenditures 




57,917 


56,952 




(-0.6*) 



0 

ERIC 



Source : # Excludes state share of education salary tax revenues in order to make data 
comparable with 1970 and I960* 

- Alberto de Hello e Scuta, "Despesas Gove mentals am Educagao no Brasil, 
1970/80/ Mineo, June 1963* 

Hetrmto Basil, 1970-1990* 

- MBC/SEDff/SEBC, Becuraoe Bataduale Aplicados na Area da Biucagao, Culture e 
Desportos,, va rious years. 

- NEC/3EIM7/SEEC, Becursos Federals Aplicados na Area da Bducagio, Culture e 
Desportos, various years. 

- KEC/SHI7/SEEC 9 Becursos Municipals Aplicados na Art, da Bflucacao, Culture 
e Desportos, various years* 
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2.08 Data do not exist to accurately disaggregate state and municipal 
expenditures by current, capital, personnel, and transfer expenditures. At 
the federal level, however, capital expenditures represent only 6.7% of the 
federal budget (and 0.9% of expenditures net of intergovernmental 
transfers). 

R evenues 

2*09 The present system of Brazilian government finance dates fvom the 
fiscal reforms of 1965-67. These reforms served to centralize t-.xation 
powers at the federal level and instituted a complex set of 
intergovernmental transfers. 

2.10 The federal government currently collects almost all tax revenues 
and then allocates those revenues among the federal treasury, the states, 
and local governments. The proceeds from some taxes are specifically 
designated for a given level of government, but the revenues from most 
taxes are shared among governments. The federal government defines the 
base of each tax and, also, establishes the rate of each tax with one 
exception. 

2.11 The federal government receives revenue from a variety of taxes, 
but the two principal ones are the income tax (IR) and the manufacturer's 
sales tax (IM;. The revenue from one federal tax source, the education 
salary tax (SE), is earmarked for expenditures in primary education. 
Educational salary tax revenues represent less than 5% of total tax 
revenues in the country. 

2.12 State governments receive revenues from the value added tax 
(ICM), the tax on transfers of real property (ITBI), and a variety of 
federal transfers. The states receive 80* of revenue from the value added 
tax, which makes up 59% of total state revenues. The state shares in a 
portion (2/3) of the revenues generated by the education salary tax, the 
proceeds from which are earmarked for primary education. 

2.13 Local governments receive 48* of total revenue from their own tax 
sources and the remainder, from intergovernmental transfers. Local tax 
sources are the urban property tax (IPTU), for which they have the freedom 
to set tax rates, and a tax on services (ISS). Local government also share 
in a portion (20%) of value-added tax and property transfer tax (50%) 
revenues generated within their boundaries. 

v. In additi0n t0 o™-source taxes, the revenues from which are 
distributed on the basis of origin, state and local governments share in a 
variety of tax revenues which are partly distributed on the basis of need. 
The most important of these shared revenues are the income tax and the 
manufacturer s sale- tax. A portion of these tax revenues is transferred 
to state and municipal participation funds (PPE and PPM). The percentage 
transferred has changed over time but as of 1985 was 16% for the states 
and 14% for local governments; the amount transferred varies directly with 
population of the government and inversely with state per capita income. 
A portion 125%; of the amount transferred to municipios in the interior is 
earmarked for educational expenditures. 
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Finance of Education 

2.15 The finance of education varies both by level of government and 
level of education. The federal government education budget is financed 
from general treasury revenues and the education salary tax. General 
treasury revenues are used to fund secondary and higher education, while 
primary education is funded by general revenues plus most of the federal 
government's share of education salary tax revenues. While education 
salary tax revenues are earmarked for primary education, they may also be 
used to fund training of primary sr aool teachers or research on learning at 
the primary level and thus may comprise part of th* higher education 
budget. 

2.16 The state government education budget receives revenues from 
stats tax revenues, the state share of the education salary tax, state 
participation fund revenues received from the federal government, and a 
variety of federal education transfers. Primary schools in the state 
ays ten are funded by each of these sources. In addition, salaries are 
financed solely by state revenue sources as federal education transfers 
cannot be used for teacher compensation. 

2.17 Secondary schools and state institutions of higher education 
receive funding from the same sources as prim&*y education, excepting the 
education salary tax. In addition, graduate education programs and 
research are almost fully funded by federal transfers. 

2.18 The local government education budget is funded by local 
government tax revenues, the local share of state value-added tax and 
property transfer tax revenues, the earmarked portion of municipal 
participation fund revenues from the federal government and education 
transfers from the state and, especially, federal governments. In addition 
to cash transfers, both the state and local governments receive in-kind 
transfers of textbooks and school lunch from the federal government for 
primary level students. 

C. Projections of Federal Education Expenditures 

2.1? Federal expenditures on education totaled CR$1 , 1 33 billion in 
1983* They subsequently decreased (in 1983 prices) to CR$1 ,088 billion in 
1984 and then increased to approximately CH$1295 billion in 1985* Based 
only on predicted enrollment increases, total education expenditures will 
by 1990 have to increase by from 12.1 to 16.3$ (see Table 6). If real 
salaries of teachers are increased, or the quality sod quantity of other 
educational inputs are increased, expenditure growth will have to be higher 
than these estimates. 
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Enrollments and Expenditures 

2.20 Primary school enrollments grew at an annual rate of 3*5* between 
1980 and 1983. If enrollments continue to grow at this rate, 27.1 million 
students will be in primary school in 1990 (see Appendix 9) 9 and federal 
primary education expenditures will hare to increase 18.7* between 1985 and 
1990 (assuming no changes in input prices and educational quality). On the 
other hand, if the gross enrollment rate (9QJ{) remains unchanged, 
enrollments will only be 24.7 dllion in 1990 and federal primary education 
expenditures will have to increase 18.7* by 1990. The Bducacao Para Todos 
policy may result in policies both to improve access and t durational 
qualify in the poorest schools; such policies would lead to larger 

perce it age increases than those estimated here. 

2.21 Total secondary school enrollments grew at only a 1.3* annual 
rate from 1980 to 1983, but public secondary school enrollments grew at a 
4*2* annual rate. The economic crisis of the early 1980* a may have led to 
parents transfering students from private to public schools, resulting in 
the high growth rate in the public sector. If this high growth rate 
persists, federal secondary education expenditures will have to increase 
28.0* between 1985 and 1990 (assuming no changes in input prices or 
educational quality). If, however, the gross enrollment rate (21.6*) and 
the public sector share of secondary enrollments remain constant, federal 
secondary education expenditures will have to increase only 14.6* between 
1985 and 1990 (assuming a constant gross enrollment rate). 

2.22 Enrollments in higher education grew more rapidly (12.3* annual 
rate) than any other level of education in the 1970-80 decade; since 4 980, 
however, enrollments have grown slowly (1.5* annual rate). If enrollments 
continue to grow at this rate and the share of public sector enrollments 
remains constant, federal higher education outlays will have to increase 
11.6* between 1985 and 1990 (assuming no changes in input prices or quality 
of instruction). Enrollment in public universities grew more rapidly (2.4* 
annual rate) than total enrollments in the 1990-83 period, reflecting the 
decisions of some students to shift fr^n costly private institutions to 
free public universities. If public sector enrollments continue to grow at 
this rate, federal higher education outlays will have to increase 12.3* 
between 1985 and 1990, assuming constant prices and quality. There are 
signs, however, that both input prices and quality of public higher 
education will grow in the 1980*8. Heal faculty salaries were increased 
significantly (20*) in 1985 and continued increases are anticipated. In 
addition, a national commission (Comissao Hacional para Reforaulapao da 
Educagao Superior) recently completed a report emphasizing the need for 
improved quality in higher education, and there is evidence in the 1986 
federal budget that this recommendation is being implemented. 
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Table 6: ACTUAL AND PROJECTED EXPENDITURES OH THE EDUCATION FUNCTION 

(In billions of 198? Cruzeiroe) 



1 

Level of 


Actual Expenditures 


by Tear 


Percentage Increase Above 1984 
Expenditures Required by 1990 

to Maintain Constant Quality for 
Expected Enrollment Increases 


Education 


1983 


1984 


1985* 


Loner Estimate 


Upper Estimate 


Primary Education 


379 


420 


HA 


14.6*** 


18.7* *** 


Secondary Education 


88 


71 


HA 


14.6*** 


28.0* •** 


Higher Education 


522 


477 


HA 


11.6**** 


12.3*** 


Total Primary, Secondary 
And Higher Education 


989 


905 


HA 






Total Education 


1133 


1088 


1295 


12.1* 


16.3* 



Hot*: Expenditure projections asms* no quality charges in education and no real increase in 
teacher salaries; projections of percentage increases in total expenditures assume a 
constant ratio over tine of total education expenditures to expenditures of primary 
plus secondary higher education* 



• 1963 estimate based on estimate of Ministry of Education expenditures of CR$1 1.300 (in 
current values) and a continuation of past relationships between expenditures on the 
education function and thoe* in the Ministry of Education. 

** Assumes continuation of 1980-83 growth rate in public education enrollments. 

*** A^wmes constant gross enrollment rate and content public or federal share of total 
enrollments. 
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D. Distributive Impacts of Public Education 

2.23 Government taxes and expenditures frequently serve to reduce 
inequities in the pre-tax distribution of income* While studies of the 
Brazilian income distribution do not directly address this issue for 
government as a whole, it is possible to compute the benefits of public 
education by income class and to crudely calculate the redistributes 
consequences of public education* These calculations assume benefits are 
valued by the recipients at their resource cost* 

2*24 The benefits of public education appear to vary directly with 
income level* The proportion of low income students (less than one minimum 
salary) i*\ public education declines with level of education from 15*3£ of 
total prifluxy school enrollment* to only 1.1 % of higher education 
enrollments (see Table 2)* Lov income students are thus estimated to 
receive 15*3* of total public primary education expenditures (CR$182,498 
million, net of transfers to private schools) in 1980 for a total of 
CR$27,922 million* Using the same procedure, high income students, who 
represent only 4*9£ of rll public primary school students, are estimated 
to receive CR$8,942 million in 1980* 

2*25 As shown in Table 7, aggregate benefits from all levels of public 
education are almost twice as large for the high income as for the low 
income group, In spite of the fact that the school-age population in this 
high Income group is about ore-half the size of that of the low income 
group* furthermore, if one assumes unit costs or expenditures vary 
directly with income at the primary and secondary levels, these 
computations underestimate disparities in the distribution of educational 
benefits* 

2*26 While high incoce families receive larger benefits from public 
education than do low income families, they might also be expected to pay 
higher taxes* Data do not exist on overall incidence of Brazilian 
taxes used to finance public education, but it is likely to be slightly 
regressive .3/ Under a more conservative assumption of proportional (to 
income) tax incidence, each income group would pay the san» share in taxes 
as its receives in aggregate income* This difference is so large — \.\% 
of aggregate income for low income and 59*336 of aggregate income for high 
income — that the additional tax payments of the high income group more 
than offset the additional benefits th^y receive from public education* 
The public education system, through its distribution of educational 
benefits and tax costs, appears to redistribute income froci the rich to the 
poor* 



3/ The burden of the U.S. tax structure a as been found to be roughly 
proportional to income, and the personal income tax plays a more 
Important role in the U.S. than the Brazilian tax structure. 
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Table 7 : DISTRIBUTIVE BENEFITS OP PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1980 

(in millions of 1980 Cruzeiros) 





Income 


Classification 




Bottom Decile 


Top Two Deciles 


Percentage of Aggregate 
Income U 981 ; 


1 .1* 


59.3$ 


Percent of Public 
Primary School 
Enrollments 


15.3$ 


4.9$ 


Percent of Public 
Secondary School 
Enrollments 


3.4$ 


16.2$ 


Percent of Public 
Higher Education 
euro x. jjucu bo 


1 .1$ 


48.3$ 


Benefits from 

Pn4 mat t*if QitltAAl 

x r luiq ry oCflGOl 

(CH$ ^2,498) 


27,922 


8,942 


Bonsfits from 
Secondary School 
(CBS 25,332) 


861 


4,104 


Benefits from 
Higher Education 
(CR$ 91,932) 


1 ,011 


44,403 


Total Bene' ts 

from Public Education 


29,794 


57,449 



Note: Calculations made on basis of several strong assumptions (1) the 
income group having less than one minimum salary is equivalent to the bottom 
decile. For 1981 the average monthly minimum salary was approximately 
CRf 6500 (IBGE, Anuario Estatietico , p. 755)* The average monthly income for 
the bottom decile was CR$ 4330, and the estimated upper bound on income for 
that decile was CR$ 6231* (2) The income group having more than ten minimum 
salaries is equivalent to the top two deciles of the income distribution. 
For 1981. the estimated lower bound on income for the top two deciles was 
CR$ 57.536. Since this is less than ten minimum salaries, the share of 
aggregate income and, thus, taxes is underestimated in the calculations. 
(3/ Expenditures per pupil are constant across income groups. 
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2*27 This reasoning overstates the degree of redistribution If one 
believes the incidence of the Brazilian tax structure is regressive or less 
than proportional and per pupil educational expenditures vary directly with 
fully income of the student* Furthermore, conclusions may differ if 
incoM classes other than the extreme of the income distribution were 
Included in the analysis* 

B. Policy Problem 

Policy Analysis of Educational Finance 

2*28 A variety of educational policy issuer in Brazil require analysis 
to help inform and guide policy debates both inside and outside the 
Ministry of Education* These Issues Include the (i) appropriate level of 
public expenditures and subventions bj level of education; (ii) appropriate 
means of financing various levels of education by the different levels of 
government; (ill) efficiency with which planning, budgeting, and 
expenditure are carried out; and (iv) distributional consequences of 
government activities in education* 

2*29 The broad guideposts of federal education policy are the result 
of political debate, which results in new lavs and executive decrees* 
Within those broad guideposts, the Ministry of Education, its various 
secretariats and affiliated organizations, exert substantial control over 
educational resource allocation* In addition, the Ministry often plays an 
important role in influencing the political debate about education// 

2*30 Information and analyses provided by Ministry staff help 
influence decisionmaking regarding educational finance, but such technical 
advice is largely provided on an ad hoc basis and in response to impending 
crises* In addition, technical advice is usually provided In response to 
the request of a particular secretariat; almost no analysis is undertaken 
within MEC and very little outside NEC that takes a broader perspective of 
educational finance issues* This lack of policy analytic work reflects the 
low demand for such work by high level administrators and suggests 
important decisions are largely made on political grounds* Clearly, the 
quantity and quality of policy analysis on educational finance should net 
t* Increased in the absence of a strong interest in such work by high level 
decisionmakers* 



4/ One recent visible example of this process was the the Ministry's role 
in guiding a nationwide debate on educational policy on September 18, 
1985, the so-called N D N day. 
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2.31 Important policy decisions regarding educational finance and 
resource allocation are not typically well-informed by careful, objective 
analyses of the issues. That this is true is evidenced by the lack of 
extant studies. There is a need at the federal level for increased 
analytic work dealing with educational finance issues fr-m both micro 
(within a secretariat) and aacro (across secretariats) perspectives, but 
the latter is the more seriously lacking* Such analytic work should help 
product setter-informed policy decisions and help clarify the issues and 
the trade offs present in developing the Ministry budget. 

2.32 Although few educational policy analyses are carried out each 
year, several organisations within and outside NEC do provide information 
and analyses relevant to decisionmaking in educational finance. The 
lational Human Resources Center (CIRH), part of the Ministry of Pteaning, 
is the only organisation studying the public education sector as a whole. 
Its staff is well-trained to do such analysis but small in aise and thus 
limited in terms of the variety of issues with which it can deal. Some 
CIRH staff work with NEC secretariats in analysing issues, but their 
distance from the MEC decisionmakers limits their immediate Impact on 
policy. 

2.33 The Secretary of Planning Studies within MEC (MEC/SEPLAl) ehould 
play a similar role to that of CIRH and focus on resource allocation issues 
which cut across the various secretariats within MEC. While it has in the 
past compiled and published statistics, its analytic role is not prominent 
within MEC. This may in part be due to lack of importance attached to such 
analysis by the Minister and his aides, fear of a powerful planning office 
on the part of other secretariats who feel comfortable in a more political 
decisionmaking arena, or lack of stability in the staff of MEC/SSPLAI. 

2.34 In addition to these two agencies having broad policy 
perspectives, other organisations within MEC either have groups or hire 
consultants to do a variety of policy-oriented studies. The lational 
Education Development Fund (IMDE) sponsors research on issues dealing with 
the education salary tax. The Of'ice of Training for Higher Education 
Personnel (CAPES) has funded research on finance and management in higher 
education. The Elementary and Secondary Education Secretariat (SEPS) has 
sponsored rer>arch on the costs and finance of primary education. The 
Secretary of Information (SiJIMP) conducts surveys and compiles the data 
base required for analysis. And tne Rational Institute of Educational 
Research (IHEP) funds research on a variety of both pedagogic and policy 
issues. Consultants doing studies in educational finance for MEC consist of 
s small number of university professors. 

2.35 There are three main options whicL exist for improving 
macro-level policy analysis of educational finance. The options are not 
mutually exclusive ones. These include expanding the size and role of 
CRRH, improving the performance of MEC /SEP LAI, and funding a 
university- based center for the study of educational finance. Criteria to 
evaluate these options should include (i) quality and objectivity of 
analytic work which would result, (ii) ability to influence decision-making 
.within MEC, and (ill) stability of personnel within the unit. 
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2.36 The Opt long . Expanding the size and role of CHRH is attractive 
with respect to two of the criteria. First, the demonstrated quality of 
the work already undertaken by CIEH staff is high and could be further 
improved with Halted technical assistance. Second , the unit has 
experienced a relatively stable staff, who are not seriously affected by 
changes in political administration. The weakest aspect of the CIRH option 
is its ability to influence decisionmaking within M2C. Being located 
outside NBC, it is not party to NEC policy decisions; on the other hand, 
being located within the powerful Planning Ministry, which approves tie MEC 
budget, gives it high potential influence. 

2*37 Improving the performance of MKC/SEPLAI is relatively 
unattractive with respect to all three criteria. There is little basis on 
which to Judge quality of existing analytic work, but the current potential 
to dc such work is limited. Additional personnel and substantial technical 
assistance would probably be required to develop analytic capabilities. 
Historically, the unit has been unstable, in part because the director of 
the unit is a political appointee of the Minister of Education; that 
situation is unlikely to change. The largest plus for the 
MEC/SKPLAI alternative is potential proximity to educational 
decisionmaking. However, HEC/SEPLAI is not currently an important party to 
policymaking and its potential depends critically on the importance the 
Minister attaches to analytic work. 

2*38 • A university-baaed center for research in educational finance 
might be expected to provide both objective and high quality studies. 
There are two checks on quality of work in such a center. The first is the 
internal control of the university, and the second is the external control 
of the funding agency. A university-based unit is also likely to have a 
stable staff not affected V changes in political administration, so long 
as the funding of the unit is not politically determined. Of the three 
options, the university ia most removed from educational decisionmaking, 
but the prestige of the university and its presumed objectivity may give 
its findings special weight. The exception to this generalisation may be 
policy research which has the potential of harming the self-interests of 
the university. 

2.39 In addition to these three criteria, there are two additional 
attractive features of a university based center. The university center is 
more likely to take a comprihenaive, intergovernmental perspective of 
educational finance, an especially important feature of primary education 
finance. Also, a university research program could also serve as the basis 
for a program to train existing or future state and federal education 
policy analysts. 

Federal Higher Education Subventions 

2.40 An example of the kind of policy issues requiring analysis is 
federal government subventions to higher education. Higher education 
represents a high proportion (57*) of federal government education 
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expenditures (see Appendix 6). Federal higher education expenditures have 
the potential to increase greatly if the enrollment growth rates of the 
1970 'a resuM or if adjustments are made to increase faculty salaries to 
the levels of the 1970 f s. Indeed, real faculty salaries vers increased 
about 20$ in 1985, and the 1986 budget provides for significant increases 
in higher education spending, especially in the areas of faculty 
comper tion and materials and supplies. 

2*41 Further growth in higher education expenditures has several 
negative consequences. Firet, a portion of that growth is likely to cone 
at the expense of improad access and quality at the primary level. 5/ 
Second, higher expenditures are likely to overwhelmingly benefit students 
from higher income families (vertical inequity) (see Tables 2 and 7). 
Third, even among higher income families students are treated very 
differently, not on the basis of academic potential or ability to pay but 
depending on whether thqy attend a private or public institution 
(horizontal inequity). Fourth, the returns to such an investment of public 
funds arm likely to be smaller than returns to other educational 
investments (Psacharopoulos , 1985)* 

2.42 While a compelling case can be made for limiting growth in public 
higher education subventions, there are also reasons to favor selected 
increases in expenditures. Recurrent expenditures on items other than 
wages azd salaries are generally inadequate, seriously Impeding the ability 
to both teach and do research. Also, selected areas of university 
instruction (engineering, science) may merit growth in both student 
enrollments and public expenditures. Improvements in the internal 
efficiency of public universities could, however, be expected to fund much 
of these expenditure increases. And if resource allocation priorities do 
not change, increases in the public higher education budget are unlikely to 
be allocated to the areas of greatest nead. 

2.43 Three non-mutual ly exclusive options for limiting growth in 
public higher education expenditures are (i) increased cost recovery, 
(ii) improvements in internal efficiency, and (iii) establishment of 
enrollment limits. These options can be evaluated in terms of their 
ability to limit expenditure growth and their consequences for both 
vertical and horizontal equity. 

2.44 Policy Options . Increased cost recovery limits expenditure 
growth In two ways—it reduces the net public subvention for a given 
enrollment level, and it may reduce the demand for public higher 
education. Two types of cost recovery are most commonly discussed — 
increased tuition charges and reductions in subsidies for non-instructional 
items such as the school cafeteria. Two less conventional forms of cost 
recovery, which may be more politically palatable, are income tax 
surcharges for graduates of the federal universities and compulsory 



5/ In spite of the high priority given primary education in Educapao Para 
Todoa , the 1986 budget indicates an increase in priority assigned 
higher education (see Appendix 10). 
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government aervice, such ae teaching in poor, rural or urban schools 
(perhape a latlonal Teacher Coxpa modeled aftar tha Projecto Bondon). Coat 
recovery baa favorable impact a an both vertical and horizontal aquity and, 
If accompanied by a student loan or scholarship schema, may not reatrlct 
tha poaalblllty of abla low- income atudanta to attand public universities. 
Vhlla coat raoorary is usually not thought to ba politically feasible, tha 
high proportion of atudanta in Brasilian private higher education nay have 
altered popular sentiment on the issue. 

2.49 Inprovemente in Internal efficiency can reduce public 
expenditures but do little to i*w,de future growth; examples of 
improvements in internal efficiency nay ba coneolldatlon of federal 
unlveraltlea aad giving campuses the freedom to open and cloae courses. 
While desirable in and of themeelves 9 audi improvements have little 
dlaoernible impact on vertical and horizontal equity* In addition, the 
political reasons for existing inefflclenclem (high administrative coats, 
uniform federal a^ary aoale) are likely to persist and make chaise 
difficult. In fact, political pressures recently resulted in elimination 
of c~*t existing salary differentials in tha federal unlveraltlea. 

2.46 Raising entrance standards in order to limit admissions and, 
thue, enrollments la the moat draetlc of the policy optlone considered. 
Depending on tha limit imposed, this policy doea not greatly reduce 
expand! t urea in tha short-run, but in the long-run the Impact can be very 
large. While this policy, alao, doea not seriously affect vertical and 
horizontal aquity, in the long run tha else of the group receiving 
disproportionate public eubventione would decreaee relative to the biae of 
the entire college population. Limits on admissions may be the moat 
politically feasible of tha options conaiderad aa it la almply a variation 
on existing pollclee that impoee liaita by aetting standards; in effect, 
the admissions limit would require tha imposition of gradually higher 
admissions standards. On the negative aide, admissions liaita would not in 
and of themselves encoursgo Improvements in internal efficiency. 



III. FIHAICB OP PRIMARY EDUCATION 



A. Expendlturea 

3*01 latioially, primary education absorbs 56.9* of total public 
education spending in Brasll. Primary education expenditures grew rapidly 
(12.8* annual rate) in the late 1970*8, considerably faster than 
enrollment a. £/ 

3*02 Primary education la principally provided by the state and local 
goveramenta, but the federal government playa an important role in its 
financing; in 1980 federal expendlturea, inclusive of all grant a, were 



6/ All growth rates computed in this aectlon are froa data reported by 
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17*20 of total primary eduoation expenditures* Federal expenditure a 
includo automatic revenue tranafora to tha states, discretionary transfers 
to tha states and municipios, and direct spending* In 1983, only 410 of 
total federal primary education expenditures were controllable by BSC (see 
Table 8). 2/ 

3*03 Federal primary education spending is divided 620 recurrent 
expenditures and 380 capital expenditures fij Het of intergovernmental 
tranmfers the division is 890 recurrent expenditures and 1 10 capital 
expenditures* federal oaah transfers to the state and local governments 
are largely restricted in use to teacher training and capital 
improvements Direct federal expenditures are principally for the school 
lunch program (TAl) and textbooks* 

3*04 State government expenditures also increased rapidly in the late 
1970*s (8*90 annual rate), and in 1950 represented 65*80 of total primary 
education expenditures. The growth rate in expenditures has sieved 
considerably since I960 (2*90 for 1980-03). Unlike federal expenditures, 
those of the state are expended directly; few cash transfers are made to 
local governments for use in local schools •£/ 

3*05 Local government expenditures represented 25*50 of total p*_mary 
education expenditures in 1980* The rate of growth in these expenditures 
was lower (2*60) than that for the states in the late 1970* s* Data do not 
exist to permit disaggregation of state and local expenditures by category 
of expenditures* 

Unit Coete 

3*06 Expenditures per pupil vary widely in Brasil tqr region of country 
and level of government providing primary education* For example, for 
municipio schools alone one finda per pupil expenditures in ths lortheaat 
at less than half the national average and leas than one- third the 
expenditures outside the lortheaat (see Table 9)* When comparing schools 
level of government providing the education, per pupil expenditures are 
found to be higher in state than municipio schools (see Tables 9,10)* Even 
among municipio schools, students living in ths capital city are advantaged 
relative to those living in more rural areas* 



7/ Uncontrollable expenditures include the stats share of education 
salary tax revenues and scholarships to private schools* The IHDE 
does have the power to set the value of each private scholarship and 
thereby exert some control over that expenditure item* 

8/ lotet The only available disaggregation of primary education 
expenditures by economic category is found in MEC/SOF, Dsspesa: 
Comport aaento e Analiae, 1983» and does not include all federal 
primary education expenditures* 

2/ Some states, especially in the South, have experimented with 

decentralised provision of services by making cash transfers to the 
municipios to provide lunch to state schools and for construction of 
a tats schools* 
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Table 8 : FEDERAL G0VERNM2NT PRIMARY EDUCATION EXPENDITURES, 1983 
(in Millions of 1983 Cruzeiros) 



Total Primary Education Expenditures 

Automatic Transfers 

State Share of Education 
Salary Tax Revenue 

Private School Transfers 

Controllable Primary Education 
Expenditures 



379,178 

149,028 

72,855 
157,295 



finance of Controllable Primary 
Education Expenditures 

federal Share of Education 
Salary Tax Revenue 

Finsocial and General 
Treasury Revenues 



71,105 
86,190 



Source: HBC/SEC Recursos Federal, Apii^, M Area da Mummj -, n-i*.- 
e Desportos em 1983, Brasilia, April 1985. 

FRDE, unpublished data on educational salary tax revenues and 
transfers for 1983. 
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TABLEJ9: EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL, 1983 
(in thousands of 1983 Cruzeiros) 



Expenditures per 
Pupil, Hunicipio 
Schools 

Expenditures per 
Pupil in State 
Schools 

Ratios of Expenditures 
Per Pupil in State 
Schools to Expenditures 
Per Pupil in 
Hunicipio Schools 



Brazil Northeast Rest of Brazil 



46.76 



74.03 



1.58 



19.58 



62.32 



3.18 



64.24 



80.72 



1.26 



Note: Numbers given are averages across states and represent 
total expenditures divided by total enrollments as 
reported in Retrato Braail. 1970 - 1990. 
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TAH£ 10: WE COSTS QF FIRST IEVB. HJUCATIOH 6T STATE, LOCAfcCH, JKD IEVEL 

OF GOVSIDBIT BECVIDIIC BUJAHOH 



Stats 


Avenge 
Overall 


State 


UmLdpal 


Capital 


Interior 


Urtan 
Capital 


Urlan 
Interior 


Rural 
Capital 


Rural 
Interior 


Goals 


41 ,W 


72,965 


32,588 


77,385 


40,111 






*frfcaW*> 




HatD Groeso 


42,974 


79,447 


34,266 


65,822 


40,309 


77,978 


72,185 


51,351 


32,712 


Mate Gtobso 
djSul 


41,942 


64,921 


33,652 


88,516 


40,680 


88,516 


52,772 




34,8*5 



Mote: All oatsocpraaed in Noranber 19® currency; the December 199 asduage rate (prAaae) we 
US$1 - (39979. 

3ourx A.C. Xavier and A.E. Masques, Custo Direto de gtodgnaaegto das Esoolas PfibUcae de Primer Cieu na 



Regiso Centro-Oeete, Brasilia, 1984. 



3. 07 Salaries are a high proportion of unit costs, and the single 
largeat cost element is teacher compensation. Compensation is a smaller 
proportion of unit costs in municipio than atate schools, however (see 
Table 11). Expend! turea on non-teaching, mainly adminiatrative personnel, 
represent a high share (42£) of unit costs at the state level. 



TABLE 1 1 : COMPONENTS OP UNIT COSTS BY LEVEL OP GOVERNMENT 

PROVIDING PRIMARY EDUCATION, 1983 



Central-Vest Region 
(percentage of total unit cost) 



Component 


Total Public 


State 


Municipal 


Teaching Peraonnel 


50$ 


44$ 


53$ 


Ion-Teaching 
Peraonnel 


22$ 


42$ 


12$ 


Materials and Supplied 


15$ 


9$ 


18$ 


Capital Services 


8$ 


4$ 


10* 


Other 


5$ 


1$ 


7$ 



Source t A.C. Xavier and A.E. Marques, Cue to Direto de Puncionaaento dae 
Eacolaa Publicae de Priaer Grau na Hegiao Centro-Oeate , 
O MBC/SEPS/SEAC, Brasilia, 1984. 
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3.08 On* reason for coct diffarsncss is variation in tsacher quality 
and coapsnsation. Blsvsn psresnt of ths tsaohsrs in Brasil, coaparad with 
25% in ths northeast, havs not ooaplstsd priaary sohool thsasslyss* At ths 
othsr sxtrsas, 36% of tsaohsrs nationally and 16% in ths lorthsaat havs 
attsadsd institutions of higher sducation. In addition to varying by 
region, tsaohsr qualificationa ars considsrably lower in aunicipio than 
stats schools (sss Appendix 11). 

3»09 Salaries of tsaohsrs in general reflect teacher qualifications. 
Salaries in the lortheaat are less than half those in the Southeast, and 
salariss in rural areas ars lsss than half tboss in urban arsaa, and ars 
sspscially low in ths lorthsaat (ass Tabls 12). 10/ Ths aost sztrsas 
diffsrsncs is found coaparins urban Southsaat salaries with rural Northeast 
salariss, a 711% diffsrsntial. Controlling for sducational 
qualifications, salary differencea between the lortheast and the Southeast 
are still large. 



Table 12 : SALARIES OF PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1982 
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Region of Country 




All of 
Brssil 


northeast 


Southeast 


Urban Area 
Public Schools 
Private Schools 


44,630 
45,075 
42,758 


26,687 
28,161 
21,516 


53,641 
53,709 
53,394 


Rural Area 
Public Schools 
Private Schools 


16,379 
16,696 
12,425 


7,537 
7,583 
7,096 


23,851 
24,435 
14,701 


Public Schools in 

Urban Areas 
Less then 5 
Years Education 


15,137 


7,230 


27,999 


5-8 years 
Education 


15,804 


9,003 


31,335 


9-11 years 
Education 


35,724 


23,393 


'-5,522 


More than 11 
Years Education 


58,075 


44,759 


60,919 


Teachers of 
Grade 1 - 4 


32,564 


21 ,838 


47,263 


Teachers of 
Grades 5-8 


64,890 


53,533 


68,564 



Bote: 



Deceaber 1982 purchase exchange rate waa US$1 - CRS251 . 
Sourest Special cross- tabulation of ths 1982 household survsy (FHAD/82 ) < 

JO/ Ths Southsaat is dsfinsd as ths statss of Rio ds Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Espirito Santo, and Hints Gsrais. 
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3.10 Two factors make regional comparisons somewhat misleading. First, 
an important component of teacher salaries in the rural Hortheast is the 
fringe benefits which accompany teaching, principally eligibility to 
receive federal child payments (salirio familia) and free medical care. 
These fringe benefit* sometimes exceed wages in value and are excluded from 
the comparison in Table 12. Second, there are differences In living costs 
between different "egions ranging from an estimated 10% of the national 
average in rural Ninas Gerais and Espirito Santo to 179% of the national 
average in metropolitan Sao Paulo. Adjusting teacher salaries \p cost of 
living differentials results in salaries in the nrban Southeast exceeding 
those in the rural Hortheast by 278*. 11/ 

Policy Problem: Repetition 

3.11 Brazilian primary school repetition rates reported by the 
Ministry of Education are generally recognised tc be high {20.6% of all 
primary school enrollments) but not higher than many other developing 
countries. Even so, this implies that the costs of repetition are quite 
high, almost equaling the size of total federal government educational 
transfers to state and local governments. 

3*12 Unfortunately, there is evidence that officially reported 
repetition rates are seriously underestimated in virtually all Latin 
American countries (Schiefelbein, 1975)* A recent study based on the 1982 
lational Household Sample Survey (PH AD/82) data suggests that as many as 
30% of the students enrolled in first level schooling are repeaters, 
including fully half of the students in the first grade (see Appendix 12 
for slightly different results). Younger generations receive 1.8 years of 
first level instruction to attain only 5*1 grade levels (Fletcher and 
Castro, 1985), representing a resource loss of 33.6Jf attributable to 
repetition. In this case, repetition alone consumes more than the entire 
federal government contribution to Brazilian first level schooling. 

3*13 It is especially surprising to find that official repetition 
rates are relatively stable across types of schools, in spite of the wide 
variation in per pupil expenditure across these same school types (see 
Table 13)* This suggests either that the low-spending schools are 
relatively more efficient or that the high-spending schools have relatively 
higher academic standards. Observing repetition rates across regions and 
income groups, Fletcher and Castro conclude that their relative stability 
is attributable to a positive relation between the quality of instruction 
received and grade promotion standards. 

3*14 Less advantaged students in the Brasilian Hortheast require a 
considerable amount of instruction before acquiring literacy but are 
promoted to the second grade after obtaining only minimum levels of 
literacy. Bjy contrast, students in the more affluent sour the rn states 
acquire literacy much more rapidly but remain in the first grade for a much 
longer period of time after literacy has been obtained, implying that here 
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Table 13 : REPETITION RATES AND COSTS OP PETITION, 1983 



Classification 


Percent Repeaters at 
Beginning of School Year 


DraSli 


20.6% 


Grade C is 


28.358 


Grade Five 


21.0% 


Grade Eight 


11.9* 


State Schools 


22.4* 


Hunicipio Schools 


22.1* 


Rural Hunicipio Schools 


22.1* 


Private Schools 


9.8* 


Total Students in 1983 


24,515,410 


Total State and Hunicipio 
Expenditures on Primary 
Education 


CR$ 1 ,629 billion 


Potential Savings from 

Reducing Repetition to Zero 


CR$ 336 billion 


Potential Savings from 

Reducing Repetition to 1Q£ 


CR$ 163 billion 


Total Federal Intergovernmental 
Transfers 


CR$ 328 billion 



Source ; Repetition rates computed from data given in Retratc 
Braeil, 1970-1990 . pp. 15% 159, 178, 180. 
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promotion criteria surpass basic levels of literacy. This suggests that 
grade repetition in some parts o* Brazil is attributable to deficiencies in 
the quality of instruction, vhile un; -"ally demanding promotion criteria 
sustain the high incidence of grade repetitir . in still other parts of the 
country* 

3.15 A vari ty of policy options are possible for reducing repetition 
and its associated costs. These iaclude (\) impr nrement in the quality of 
instruction, (ii) uniform promotion standards, aud (iii) automatic 
promotion. The available evidence suggests that these options should be 
individually tailored to meet the specific needs found in different parts 
of the country. Criteria to evaluate these policy choices should include 
measured reduction in repetition rates, educational cost savings, and 
impact on learning. 

3 # 16 Policy Options . Improved quality of instruction is likely to be 
a preferred strategy for reducing repetition in the Northeast, in rural 
areas and in the urbac periphery of many larger cities. One means of 
improving instructional quality is to raise teacher quality (e.g., via a 
teacher charter that improves working conditions), but to make significant 
gains in this area may require that federal funds be used to help pay 
teachers. In soma areas, improved instructional quality may not be 
effective unless irregular student attendance patterns are modified as 
veil. 

3. 4 7 Establishment and enforcement of uniform promotion standards is 
likely to be most cost-effective in reducing repetition in the South and 
Southeast. An informal, and relatively inexpensive, means of enforcing 
uniform promotion standards is to provide in-service training to teachers, 
vhile a more formal and more expensive means is to institute a national or 
regional systerc of standardised examinations. 

3.18 Automatic promotion reduces repetition to zero and realizes the 
greatest cos'; savings. In the case of Brazil, automatic promotion could 
potentially reduce enrollments, and thus costs, by 20.6% if students were 
satisfied with attaining the same grade level as at present. Enrollments 
might, hovever, increase over their present levels if the discouragement of 
failure vere remove** The impact on learning of automatic promotion is not 
easily predicted, but evidence from other countries suggests it would not 
adversely affect academic standards (Haddad, 1979)* Still, automatic 
promotion is an inferior alternative to improving instructional quality ia 
terms of increasing learning. 

B. Revenues 

J ? Public primary education finance varies hy level of government 
ou« in general is funded from a variety of sources—general tax revenue, 
bli^l; grants, earmarked tax revenue, and noncompetitive project grants. At 
the federal level, funding is provided by general tax revenue and earmarked 
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tax revenue, specifically, the education salary tax * 12/ The education 
salary tax alons represents 60* of total primary education revenues at the 
federal level * 

3*20 At the state level primary education is funded by general tax 
revenue (primarily the ICM), 1 ock grants (FPE) 9 earmarked tax revenue 
(state share of the education jalary tax), and project grants from the 
federal government* According o the Emends Calmon, the state is required 
to spend a portion (25%) of all revenue ou education, but it need not spend 
it on primary education, and the ability of spates to define educational 
spending makes the requirement difficult to enforce. 

3*21 The state share of the education salary tax is the single «iost 
important source of funds for primary education and constitutes 12.9* of 
total state primary education revenues* Since the state share of education 
salary tax revenues is distributed on the basis of origin of tax payments, 
this revenue source is most important for those states with high 
proportions of relatively well-paid private sector employees* Accordingly, 
43*6* of such revenues are received by the State of Sao Paulo alone, an" 
67*5* of revenues accrue to Minas Gerais, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulu 
combined* In comparison, these stites have only 46*5* of all state 
primary school students and 38*4$ of all primary school students* 

3*22 States receive a variety of noncompetitive project grants, 
although in some cases they simply act as middlemen that pass the grants on 
to the aunicipios* Most federal project grants are included in the 
Convenio Unico, an annual agreement between MEC and each state secretariat 
of education* This agreement includes general objectives, specified by 
MEC, and specific programs essociated with those objectives along with 
line-item tudgets* NEC determines the magnitude of project grants to be 
awarded tu each state, and the state proposes projects consistent with MEC 
stated objectives* The Convenio Unico is funded through the federal share 
of education salary tax revenues, Finsocial revenues and general treasury 
revenues* Federal project grants financed by the federal share of the 
education salary tax represent only 3.9* of state and local revenues for 
primary education* Since MEC allocation criteria are redistributes in 
nature, federal project grants are relatively more important in the 
Northeast (12*4* of revenues) than elsewhere (2*3* of revenues)* 



12/ This study uses the term "tax" in tht economic rather than legal 
sense* Legally, both the education salary "tax" and the 
Finsocial "tax are compulsory contributions rather than taxes* One 
result of the Emenda Calmon, which requires that 13* of federal 
taxes be allocated to education was an increase in the proportion of 
taxes ded' <*ted *o oducation but a decrease in the proportion 
of compul contributions devoted to education (see Appendix 10). 
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3*23 In addition to projects funded through the Convenio Unico 9 states 
also receive grants from unanticipated or off-budget Finaocial revenues; 
Finsocial grants are primarily used for capital improvements in either 
state or municipio primary schools. States compete for the grants in the 
sense they submit proposals Tor projects, and the Finaocial office in SEPS 
evaluates and funds proposals which bee' fit their criteria of need* 

3*24 Local governments receive primary education revenues from local 
taxes (IPTU, ISS), tlock grants (FPM) t and direct and indirect 
competitive project grants from the federal government. Municipios are 
required to spend 25% of federal block grants on education, and spending 
less than 25% disqualifies them for some additional support. In addition, 
the Eaenda Calmon requires municipios, like states, to spend 25% of tax 
revenues and transfers on education. There is not, however, any effective 
enforcement of educational spending requirements for the municipios. 

3*2? Host federal projeo. grants are given indirectly to the 
municipios via the stats secretariats of education. These include projects 
included in the state's Convenio Unico as veil as projects funded by 
special distributions of Finsocial revenue. In addition, collectively, 
municipios directly receive 25% of the federal share of education salary 
tax revenue; these funds are not passed through the state secretariats. 

3*26 All federal project grants to the municipios are competitive, but 
the process differs between thorte in the Convenio Unico and other projects 
funded by Finsocial off- budget revenues. The state plays an important role 
in determining which municipio proposals are included in the Convenio 
Unico. For other federal project grants, the itate plays the intermediary 
role of passing municipio proposals on to MEC for possible funding. And 
states play no role with respect to the municipio 25% share of federal 
education salary 5ex revenues; municipios send project proposals directly 
to MEC. 

3*27 In addition to federal cash transfers, the Convenio Unico 
includes two important transfers-in-kind to state and municipio primary 
schools— textbook* and school lunch. Textbooks are purchased by the 
federal govern ant and distributed to schools via the state education 
secretarift th students in the Horthe&st receiving larger numbers of 

textbooks than students elsewhere in the country. A free (to the student) 
school lunch is provided to every student in public primary schools. While 
the method of distribution varies somewhat, in general the federal 
government provides xo*-*' at a central warehouse, while it is the 
responsibility of the state or municipio to transport the food to the 
dehool.13/ 



JJ5/ Most municipios aa states supplement the federal iy-provided school 
lunch. In addition, the State of Sao Paulo receives no federal 
funding for school lunch; also, the municipios in Sao Paulo receive 
stats oash transfers to purchase local commodities for the school 
lunch and to pro/ide th* lunch to students in both raunicipio and state 
primary schools. 
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C Distributional Considerations 

3*28 There are large differences in educational opportunities and 
educational resources between geographic regions, urban/ rural areas, income 
groups, and type of primary school (local, state, or private) (see Table 9 
and Appendix Tables 1,3)* federal education transfers in the Convenio 
Unico are allocated using a formula vhich redistributes resources from 
richer to poorer states Jj 4/This redistribution does not specifically 
target other inequities in educational resources. 

3*29 Total federal educational transfers under the Convenio Unico 
include federal education salary tax revenues. Table 14 shorn the 
redistributes Impact of these transfers. The results demonstrate that 

(i) federal transfers are redistributive from richer to poorer states and 

(ii) the degree of redistribution is relatively minor. For example, net o* 
federal education salary transfers, primary education expenditures per 
pupil outside the lortheast vers 162* above those in the lortheastf 
inclusive of federal education salary transfers, this discrepancy is 
decreased only to 141*. 

3.30 That the federal share of education salary revenues is 
redistributed to the lortheast from the rest of Brazil is demonstrated in. 
Table 14. The lortheast receives CR$1 .61 for every CH$1 .00 paid in 
education salary taxes; the corresponding ratio for the rost of Brazil is 
CSS 0.66. As a result of this redistribution, federal-education salary 
transfers represent a higher proportion of total primary education spending 
in the lortheast (12J{) than the rest of Brasil (3*). The redistributive 
nature of federal education salary transfers has increased over time (see 
Table 15), but the percent of total education salary transfers received ty 
the lortheast has not. The effects of the federal redistribution are too 
small relative to size of total distribution to make much difference. 



±4/ The formula for allocating the federal share (1/3 of total revenues) 
of education salary tax revenues states that the proportion of such 
revenues received by any given state is inversely proportional to the 
size of the state share of education salary tax revenues and directly 
proportional to the square of the population of the 7-14 age group. 
Since education salary tax revenues are a good proxy for personal 
earned Income and the 7-14 age group is a proxy for population, the 
formula essentially allocates federal transfers in inverse 
proportion to the per capita income of the state (Hello e Sousa, 
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Table 14 : EDUCATION SALARY TAX REVENUES, TRANSFERS, AND 
RELATIONSHIP TO EXPENDITURES, 1983 
(thousands of cruzeiros) 





Brazil 


Northeast 


Rest of 
Brazil 


Rest of Brazil 
as Percent Above 
Northeast 


Ratio of Total 
Education-Salary Transfers 
to Total Education Salary 
Taxes # 


0.74 


1.61 


0.66 




Ratio of Federal Education 
Salary Transfers to 
Total Primary Education 
Expenditures of 
States and Municipios 


0.04 


0.12 


0.03 


--— 


Ratio of Federal and State 
Education- Salary Transfers 
to Total Primary Education 
Expenditures of States and 
Municipios 


0.14 


0.19 


0.13 




Expenditures per Pupil 
let of Federal Education 
oaiBiy i rails i ere 


70.33 


32.84 


86.30 


162* 


Expenditures per Pupil 


73.63 


36.89 


89.05 


141$ 


Expenditures per Pupil if 
Total Education Salary 
Transfers Distributed 
Like Federal Education 
Salary Transfers 


73.63 


44.45 


85.87 


93* 


Expenditures per Pupil 
if Total Education Salary 
Transfers Allocated to 
Northeast Only 


73.63 


65.25 


77.14 


^e% 



Including SME revenues and transfers. 



Iotas Unless noted otherwise, SME revenues and transfers are excluded. 
O Source: Computed froa unpublished date provided by 1HDE. 
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TABLE 15 : THE lORTHBAST'S SHARE OP EDUCATIOV SALARY 

TAX RBVEIUB, 1970 - 1983 





1970 


1975 


1980 


1983 


Percent of Pederal Education 
Salary Transfers Received 
hy Northeast* 


33.9* 


29.1* 


33.8* 


42.3* 


Percent of Total Education Salary 
Transfers Received by lortheast 


20.6* 


18.2* 


17.0* 


17.9* 


Percent of Private School (SHE) 
Transfers Received by lortheast 






17.3* 


14.7* 


Ratio of Federal Education Salary 
Transfers to Pederal Education Salary 
Revenues Collected in lortheast* 


3.18 


3.17 


3.03 


4.89 


Ratio of Total Education Salary 
Transfers to Total Education Salary 
Revenues Collected in lortheast 


2.09 


2.08 


1.68 


2.30 



* Excluding the distribution of Instructional .**intenance System (SMS) transfers. 

Source : Betrato Braeil and unpublished data provided by the Jundo lacional de 
Deeenvolviaento da Bducapao. 

Policy Problem Equity 

3.31 Equity is still a problem in Brasil, in spite of attempts to 

provide access to primary education for all students and in spite of the 
redistributes nature of the federal share of the education salary tax 
revenue. The only equity issue directly addressed by that redistribution 
is regional differences. The large differences in educational opportunity 
and educational resources between income groups, between state and 
aunicipio schools, a^d between urban and rural schools persist and remin 
largely unaddressed by current public policies. 

3*32 Thj causes 0/ the equity problem have their basis in the system 
of educational finance. That system primarily generates revenues in direct 
proportion to the size of the tax base in each state or aunicipio. Some 
redistribution occurs via federal grants to the states in the Convenio 
Unico, which is largely funded ty the federal share of the education salary 
tax. The sire of that redistribution, however, is relatively small. Large 
differences in spending persist between regions of the country as well as 
between other classifications. 
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3»33 The consequences of the equity problem are differences in 
educational quality as measured by teacher qualifications and other 
educational resources. In addition to lover quality education, 
disadvantaged groups hare less access to education. The ultimate 
consequences of these factors are lover literacy rates, lover educational 
attainment, lover expected future incoaes and lover social nobility for 
children living in the lortheast, living in rural areas, from poor 
families, and attending nunicipio schools. 

3.34 To address inequities in educational resource allocation, several 
options are available. One option vould simply increase the sise of 
federal transfers* Hovever, even seemingly drastic changes in current 
policy vould have limited effect. Eliminating the stats share of education 
salary revenues and distributing all such revenues using existing 
allocation criteria vould only reduce the excess of per pupil expenditures 
outside the lortheast to those in the lortheast to 93* (aee Table H)« Even 
designating all sducation salary tax revenues for the lortheast alone vould 
not eliminate spending disparity across regions, although it vould be 
reduced to 18Jt. 

3*35 Increasing the sise of federal transfers within the existing 
grant mechanism vould not specifically address other disparities in 
spending. One such disparity is differences in spending betveen nunicipio 
and stats schools, vhich is especially visible due to the existence of both 
municipioe and state schools vithin the ssae city. ?*nce lover incoae and 
rural residents are more likely to attend nunicipio schools than higfrer 
income and urban residents, reducing the state/municipio disparity vould 
have far-reaching consequences for educational equity* 

Policy Options 

3*36 Options for decreasing the state/municipio disparity include 
shifting some federal transfers ftroa the states to the auniclpios, 
improving the capability of the municipios to raise revenues, and providing 
incentives (e.g., conditional matching grants) for the states to institute 
transfers to the municipios. Criteria for selecting an option should 
include (i) the degree of equality in spending attained, (ii) 
administrative costs of the program, and (ill) impacts on educational 
planning. 

3*37 The optiob of shifting federal transfers to the municipios has 
already been aJopteu; beginning with 1984 ME' is required to distribute et 
least 25% of federal education salary tax revenues directly to municipios* 
It is too early to knov the impacts of this program on spending variations, 
but due to the small sise of the total transfer, his step aloue is 
unlikely to result in significant changes. Under existing levels of total 
federal transfers for primary education, the federal government cannot 
eliminate the problem of disparities in expenditures hc v *een state and 
nunicipio schools. For example, even if the federal government had 
additional resources equal to the sise of federal education salary tax 
transfers (CHI71.1 billion) in 1983, and if those additional resources vere 
-solely allocated to nunicipio schools in the Northeast, per pupil 
expenditures in municipios schools there vould have increased from 
CBI1 9*580 to CB$39t016, still far belov the expenditure level in state 
ERiC • obo ° 1 * cf C*$62,320 (m Table 9)^ ^ 
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3.38 In tenia of other criteria 9 the exist log program {CO? kS) adds to 
adminietrative coata by duplicating some of the activities of CQASE, which 
manages the Convenio Onico. Hunicipioa also receive federal transfers via 
the Conrenio Onico. On the other hand, direct federal-nunicipio transfers 
impost fever adminiatrative coata on the state education secretariate. 
Administrative coeta could be reduced by substituting block grants for 
project granta. The site of the block grant received by each nunicipio 
could be determined by a need-baaed formula, and conditions could be 
imposed on the use of block grant funds by the municipioa. 

3*39 Direct federal-municiplo transfers can have an adverse effect on 
educational planning and budgeting at the state level; under the existing 
program, for example, some states are unaware when municipios either apply 
for or receive federal project funding. Also, direct federal-nunicipio 
transfers do nothing to enhance the already veak responsibility stat€a 
exerciae with respect to primary education provided by the municipios. 

3*40 A second option for decreasing the etate/municipio disparity 1? 
to improve the capability of the municipioa to raise revenues ty giving 
them a new tax source or to increase their ability to administer the 
property t*x (*FTU). There appears to be a direct correlation between the 
use of the IPTU and wealth of the municipio with many poorer municipios in 
the lortheast not using the tax at all. Property taxes have several 
desirabl'.e features including revenue stability (in a noninflationary 
environment or one where property values are frequently assessed), 
progreeaivity (at least for the land portion of property values), and 
relatively small adverse effects on allocative efficiency. While property 
tax revenue is not earmarked for education, the Emenda Calmon requires 252 
of tax revenue be allocated to education, and for rural municipios that 
means primary education. 

3*41 Improving property tax collection would have a poeitive, but 

quantitatively unknown, impact on etate/municipio spending disparities. It 
may also have an equalising effect on spending variations across municipios 
(since most capital cities and wealthier municipioa already use the tax). 
The initial administrative costs of collecting the tax could be relatively 
high if cadastral maps need to be constructed and if property values are 
not indexed for inflation (as opposed to frequent reassessments), but the 
recurrent administrative coata of the tax primarily consist of bill- 
collecting. Improving use of the property tax in poorer municipios would 
have no adverse effects on the educational planning and coordinating 
activities of the states. 

3*42 A final policy option to be considered is to either regulate or 
provide incentives for the states themselves to reduce state/municipio 
spending disparities. A regulation would take the form of requiring states 
to transfer some specified portion of either the state or federal share of 
education salary tax revenues to the municipios. An incentive would take 
the form of a change in the distributional formula for the federal share to 
reward thoae statea that transfer higher proportions of either the state or 
federal shares of the education salary revenues. This change would 
essentially constitute a matching grant for atate-municipio transfers. 
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3*43 Of the three policy options considered , this one probably has the 
greatest potential for equalising state and municipio primary education 
spending for it would both increase revenues to the aunicipios and over 
tine decrease educational expenditures of the states. The administrative 
costs of this option would vary depending on the nature of the state- 
aunicipio transfers. If the spates were to provide cash transfers, the 
administrative costs would be low; if the states were to Institute project 
grants, the administrative costs could be high for both the aunicipios and 
the states. A matching grant of this kind might adversely affect spending 
and educational quality in state schools but should have a positive impact 
on state educational planning and coordinating activities. 

IV. FIHAlfCIAL MAMACEMEMT OF FEDERAL TRUSTEES 

4.01 Financial management refers to the process by which funds are 
allocated or budgeted, transferred, expended, and evaluated or audited in 
primary education. The focus here is on the budgeting ' I transferring of 
federal funds to the states. As described above, these unds are primarily 
transferred via the Convenio Unico, and its functioning should be 
understood. A large portion of federal transfers are funded via the 
education salary tax, and ths intricacies of its operations also merit 
attention. Finally, a relatively small amount of off-budget Finsocial 
funds are transferred from the federal government to the states, but its 
operations also deserve more intense scrutiny. 

A. Convenio Unico 

4.02 The Convenio Unico is the aajor planning document in Brazilian 
primary education. The federal government requires the states to determine 
their needs and priorities (as well as thoss of the aunicipios) and to 
match thea with DEC priorities in developing a list of projects to be 
funded by federal transfers. The result of this exercise is a work plan 
(FTA) which is organised by aajor educational goals, more specific 
objectives under each goal, and specific projects listed under each 
specific objective. Each project is accoapar.ied by a detailed line-itam 
budget. Once the work plan is approved by NEC, a Convenio Unico is signed 
between EEC and the state describing the projects and expenditure items 
which will be funded by federal transfers. The Convenio Unico, however, 
includes transfers (principally school lunch and textbooks, which are 
provided in kind) not in the FTA. 

4.03 The Convenio Unico requires both the federal and state 
governments to explicitly consider needs, priorities, and resource 
constraints. Some states extend this requirement to local governments as 
an input to state decisionmaking regarding projects to be included in the 
work plan. 

4.04 Aside from educational planning, the major emphasis of the 
Convenio Unico is on federal control of educational spending. Any changes 
in projects, expenditure categories within projecte, or timing of 
expenditures must be approved by MEC. In addition, quarterly reports (RTA) 
•are due as vsll as final reports for the fiscal year and for the 
reprograaaed work plan which covers unexpended finds ffoa ths previous 
fiscal year. Table 16 gives the chronogram for the development and 
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execution of the Convenio Onioo covering fiscal year 1984. That exercise 
began in February 1983 and did not end until the final HTA for the 
reprogramaed work plan was submitted in October 1985* 

4.05 The planning and reporting requirements of the Convenio Unico 
impose large administrative burdens on all levels of government— MEC , the 
state secretariat of education, and tho department of education of the 
municipio. At any one time work is proceeding on three convenios. For 
example, in October 1985 the work plan for FT 1986 was being developed, the 
work plan for 1985 mas being executed, and the final RTA for the 
reprogrammed FT 1984 voik plan mas being written. The planning and 
reporting requirements both slow down the distribution of federal 
transfers, and thereby reduces their purchasing powvi, and imposes 
significant administrative costs on each level of government. In addition 
to the financial costs imposed bj this process, there is a further 
opportunity cost in the form of continued focus on financial nanage*^ent as 
opposed to pedagogic or policy concerns. 

4.06 In addition to being costly, the existing mechanism for federal 
transfers aay not be administratively efficient in the sense of attaining 
the goals set forth in the Convenio Unico or bringing about changes in the 
behavior of the states. The states can to a large degree rework their own 
priority programs to fit into the overall objectives of HBC. This suggests 
that states might not act much differently if funds were given in the form 
of block grants rather than project grants. In addition, the monies 
provided through the Convenio Unico may be largely fungible, implying that 
federal transfers for specific purposes simply serve to free state money to 
be spent on other educational programs. If federal transfers are fungible 
or states do not significantly alter their behavior as a result of federal 
transfers, much of the cost associated with administering the Convenio 
Unico can be regarded as a deadweight loss. 

B. Education Salary Tax 

4.07 The education sal ry tax is a 2.5% tax on the wages of private 
sector employees; like all payroll taxes it increases the price of labor to 
employees and, thus, negatively affects the level of employment. Any 
future tax reform effort should consider replacing payroll taxes like the 
education salary tax fcy taxes which have more neutral or positive effects 
on the demand for labor. Firms have the option of paying the education 
salary tax as part of its social security tax payments (IAPAS) or paying 
the tax directly to the lational Educational Development Foundation (HIDE); 
this latter method of tax payment is labeled the Instruction Maintenance 
System (SME). Firms choosing the SME method have the right to identify 
employees 1 children who are entitled to receive a partial scholarship for 
privrte school education. The number of firms choosing the SME method of 
tax payment increased by 319* between 1980 and 1984.]5/In 1983, 37* of 
total education salary tax revenues were collected via the SME. 




1£/ In spits of ths increasing number of finis electing to pay via the 
SME, the real value of private scholarships has declined, in large 
part due to a 1983 decree which restricted eligibility for private 
scholarships. n,n g ^ 
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Table 16 : CHEOEOGBAM OF FEDERAL TBAESFBBS FOE THE 
JOBVEBIO UEICO OF FISCAL 1EAB 1984 



VAla 




February 1983 


Each state determines state needs and 

prion vx9o ior 1 xscai yveiF 1 70*4 


Nay 1983 


NEC develops its proposed budget for 
FT 1984 and submits to SEPLAI 




Stat*. S«/»m»t'jii»4 m 4» m f\t IMns** 4» 4 am HavaI nr> 

State budgets for FI 1984 


August 1983 


Definition of MEC program objectives for 

FT 1QAA 




nci* xnxoras staves or sue 01 
transfers for FT 1984 and provides 
guidelines for developing the 1 984 work 
plan (PTA, Piano de Trabalho Anual) 


October-Hovember 1983 


State develops PTA for FT 1984 taking into 
consideration state needs, MEC priorities, 
and magnitude of federal transfers 


Hovember-Decanber 1983 


Analysis of state PTA's by MEC staff 


January 1984 


Approval of PTA by MEC and signing of 

ConvAnio TTnlfina with Aim tan. Statfifl beffin 

execution of 198V work plan 


April 1984 


First federal transfers of FY 1984 arrive 

First quarterly Relatorio Technico 
Administrativo (RTA) due, followed by 
technical analysis by MEC/SEPS and approval 

Kir IffiC. after vh4r*>i 1WDE ifl allowed to 

continue transfers 




rinai. ax a aue 

Reprogram unexpended FY 1984 funds 


February 1985 


MEC approves reprogrammed work plan 
Begin execution of reprogrammed work plan 


September 1985 


Reprogrammed work plan for FY 1984 fund 
ends 


October 1985 


Final RTA of reprogrammed work plan for 
FY 1984 due 



8ourc«l MEC/SEPS/ COASE, 1985. 
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4*08 The Banco do Braeil charges a fee of O.B% of groes revenues for 
handling charges on revenues collected via either the SHE or the IAPAS 
method. In addition, IAPAS charges 1 .0% of gross revenues for collection 
of educational salary tax revenues via the social security system. Due to 
delays in transferring revenues, ths implicit IAPAS charge is much higher 
than \%. 



4.09 The time lag between collection of SHE revenues and ths ability 
of ths FNDE to expend those revenues is rslativsly brier, about 4-6 weeks. 
The time lag between collection of IAPAS revenues and ths ability of ths 
FNDE to expend those revenues is considerably greater. There is an annual 
agrsemsnt between MEC and the Ministerio de Previdencia e Assistsncia 
Social establishing ths sis* of monthly transfers to FNDE (federal share) 
and the Secretaria Geral of MEC (stats share), but that agreement does not 
eliminate the problem of delays. Recent changes in administration of IAPAS, 
which among other things has resulted in a surplus rathsr than dsficit in 
ths budget, may reduce the magnitude of this problsm; reduced inflation 
rates also serve to lessen the nroblem. 
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4.10 The leg between collection of education salary tax revenues and 
FNDE transfers to the states results in large and growing undistributed 
revenues at the end of the fiscal year. As seen in Table 17, CR$ 393 

TABLE 17 ; COLLECTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION SALARY TAX REVENUES, 1983 

(in millions of Cruzeiros) 





Brazil 


Northeast 


Rest of Brazil 


Total Education* 
Expenditures 


1 ,800,704 


277,429 


1,523,274 


1st Level Education 
Expenditures* 


1,152,838 


165,169 


987,669 


Education Salary 
Tax Collection 


393,519 


34,848 


358,671 


Education Salary 
Revenue Distribution 


292,988 


55,977 


236,989 


State ~hare 
Federal Share 
SHE 


149,028 
71,105 
72,855 


15,261 
30,030 
10,707 


133,767 
41,075 
62,148 


Net Education 
Salary Transfer 


(- 100,530 


+ 21,129 


(- 121,682) 


Education Salary* 
Transfers as Percent 
of Total Education 
Spending 


16.0* 


19.0* 


15.5* 


Federal Share 
- Transfers as Percent 
of State Share 
Transfers 


47. 7* 


196.8* 


30.7* 



* Missing data for Am a pa, Roraima, Rio Grande do Norte. 
Source : FNDE, 1985 o * 
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billion was collected in 1983, but only CR$ 293 billion was transferred by 
year end. In addition, CR$ 25 billion was carried over from FY 1982 to FY 
1983* Hence, in total, CH$ 125 billion was carried over into FY 1984. The 
long lags between collection and transfer of education salary tax revenues 
seriously diminishes the real value of revenues transferred* 

Revenue Distribution 

4.11 In 1983, 25% of total education salary tax re> i.ues were 

distributed via the SME as scholarships for students to attend private 
schools* The real aggregate value of such scholarships increased by almost 
100* between 1980 and 1983 (see Table 18), but two policy actions have 
since been taken to reduce the sise of private scholarships* One action 
was to limit scholarships to children of a fins 9 employees; previously, 
even distant relatives of employees were exigible to receive scholarships. 
The other action was to reduce the real value of private scholarships tu 
equal the estimated short run marginal cost of providing private primary 
education* The scholarship amount is set by the FADE and varies by state* 

4*12 Those education salary tax revenues remaining after payments of 
SHE scholarships are divided two-thirds to the states (quota parte 
estadual) and one-third to MEC (quota parte federal)* In addition, 
beginning in 19&4, 25% of the federal share must be transferred to the 
municipalities* The federal share of revenues is allocated on the basis of 
criteria established by the Secretariat for Primary and Secondary Education 
'SEPS). 

4*13 The 25% municipal share of federal revenues is allocated by a 
separate organisation (COFAE) within SEPS* These funds, too, are allocated 
sn the basis of project grants but are not part of the annual Convenio 
Unio. In fact, some ~tate Secretariats of Education are even unaware when 
municipalities apply for and receive revenues from this fur^. There are 
reportedly very long lags between application for and receipt of funds. 

Problems in Financial Management 

4.14 The principal problems in financial management of the education 
salary tax include (i) long lags between collection by IAPAS and receipt of 
revenues by FNDE, (ii) lags between receipt of revenues by *NDE and 
distribution to the states, and (iii) duplication of bureaucracies (COASE 
and COFAE) in distributing the federal share of revenues. 

4*15 The lag between collection of revenues by IAPAS and receipt of 
revenues by FNDE may represent an attempt by IAPAS to increase its own real 
revenues at the expense of MEC* The result of the lag, when combined with 
high inflation is a serious decline in the real value of education salary 
tax revenues* Another result is added uncertainty to NEC, the ntates, and 
the municipalities as to the real value of resources which they will 
finally receive* To the extent inflation is reduced, the gravity of this 
problem is lessened, but whatever the level of inflation, procedures should 
be adopted to reduce the lag in transferring revenues. 
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4.16 The lag between receipt of revenues by RIDE and distribution of 
the federal share of revenues to the states is largely due to red tape— the 
time involved in appr^ing projects, submitting reports, and lack of 
compliance by the states with FHDB requirements, r—h as the one requiring 
no more than 10* of previously transferred funds be unexpended before new 
funds can be transferred. There is no financial *ain to FHD2 or NSC from 
such delays, but the paperwork requirements may ^ve both greater control 
over the use of resources. The only real gain frc* the delays is other 
government sectors which may benefit from the redu tion in real education 
expenditures. 



TABLE 18: TOTaL COLLECTION ADD DE3TRIBOTI0H OF THE EDUCATION 
SALARY TAX, 1980-1984 
(millions of 1960 cruzeiros) 





1960 


198: 


1982 


1983 


1964 


Revenue Collected 
(IAPAS) 


26,126 


26,646 


25,845 


25.181 




Revenue Collected 

* * 

(she) 


4,090 


5,033 


14,744 


14,770 


17,772 


Total Revenue 
Collected 


30,216 


31,679 


40,589 


39,951 


37,463 


State Share of 
Revenues 


17,328 


20,099 


19,990 


15,133 


17,863 


Federal Shares 
of Revenues 
Distributed to 
States 


7,548 


8,077 


8,191 


7,223 


8,349 


Federal Schools 


1,324 


938 


3,148 


1,900 


1,962 


State Schools 


4,395 


5,259 


4,170 


4,734 


3,757 


Hunicipio Schools 


1,185 


1,317 


350 


219 


2,337 


Private Schools 


644 


538 


523 


369 


294 


Payments to Private 
Schools (SEE) 


3,707 


1,691 


6,325 


7,396 


5,733 


Total Payments 
Distributed 


25,854 


32,867 


34,506 


29,752 


01,945 



Source; 1HDE, 1982. 
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4.17 The delays in transfers do cause a large loss in the real value 
of resources transferred to the states and municipalities. In addition, 
the delays increase uncertainty regarding the real value of resources to be 
received in a year and thus adversely affec* the ability of recipient 
governments to do educational planning and practice vise cash management. 
The delays also force some state governments to increase their own 
education outlays in order to complete projects on time. 

4.18 The duplication of bureaucracies i« the result of a new federal 
law requiring that 25% of federal education salary tax revenues be 
allocated to the municipalities. The result of the duplication is higher 
personnel costs within NEC, increased personnel and other transaction c~its 
by the municipios, and increased uncertainty tqr the state education 
secretariats regarding resources received by the municipios. The 
duplication of effort has also resulted in a new bureaucracy having to 
learn how to distribute funds with resulting long lags between municipal 
requests of funds and receipt of transfers. The uncertainty of the lag 
means the funds requested often fall short of the inflated value of funds 
neoded at the time of transfer, which thus requires another iteration of 
requests and approvals. Ti ^ bureaucracy has no incentive to transfer funds 
more quickly, while it does have an incentive to adopt time-consuming 
procedures which minimise the risk of misuse of funds. 

C. Social Investment Fund 

4.19 The Social Investment Fund (Finsocial) consists of revenue 
derived from a 0.5% tax on gross receipts of all business, the proceeds of 
which are designated for use in social services, including education. 
Finsocial has become an increasingly Important source of revenue for 
education since the tax was enacted in 1982, and approximately 17.5% of 
1982-83 Finsocial revenues were allocated to education J£/ Finsocial 
revenues are not, however, specifically earmarked for education and may, in 
general, be regarded as one component of general treasury revenues. 
Unanticipated Finsocial revenues differ from other tax revenues in that 
they are allocated by executive decree. 



16/ Estimates on the allocation of Finsocial revenues are derived from 
Castro, 1984. One effect of the Emenda Calmon has been to reduce 
education's share of Finsocial revenues. This has occurred as a 
result of the requirement that ^3% of federal tax revenues be spent 
on education. As tax revenue funding of education has increased, 
non-tax revenue funding (including Finsocial, which is technically 
required contribution) has decreased. For example, in 1985, 54% of 
the Ministry of Educates budget was funded by tax revenue, 
compared wit'i 75% in 1986. 
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4*20 At the beginning of each federal budget cycle, an estimate is 
made of Finsocial revenue to be collected during the next fiscal year* 
That revenue is then allocated among permissible uses, including 
education. Inflation, however, is usually higher than anticipated, 
resulting in nominal revenues in excess of those predicted* The excess 
revenues are allocated to expenditure categories which are off-budget and 
are not included in the Convenio Unico. 

4*21 The ostensible purpose of off- budget Finsocial revenues is to 
finance emergency programs, but they ere increasingly used to fund a 
variety of normal capital expenditures in education. In 1983, CR$ 35 
billion were transferred to states and municipalities for largely capital 
expenditures on preschool and primary education; in 1984 this sum increased 
to CHI 98 billion. The transfers take the form of project grafts to both 
state and municipio schools, but state secretariats of education serve as a 
clearinghouse that coordinates project proposals and retransfers federal 
Finsocial g*'er ts to the aunicipios. 

4.22 The intent of program managers for Finsocial is that their 
funding be supplemental to any state funding for the same expenditure 
purposes. To provide greater assurance of this occurring, states are 
requested to establish a separate fund account for Finsocial revenues and 
to not Include such revenues in the general state fund (caixa unica). Such 
fund accounting provides an audit trail which assures Finsocial revenues 
are spent as intended but provides no assurance that state funding for the 
same expenditure categories will not decline. 

4.23 There is a lag of at least six months between the time the 
Rational Development Bank (BHDES) releases Finsocial funds and the time the 
states receive the transfers. The time elapsed between project proposals 
by municipalities and their receipt of funding is even longer; eignteen 
months is not an unusual delay. The project proposals frequently 
anticipate some inflation, but thqy typically underestimate the time lag 
for receipt of funding and the cumulative inflation in that time period. 

As a result, the grant awarded is frequently insufficient to complete the 
project, thereby requiring reworking of projects, resubmission, raapproval, 
and a new award. 

4.24 The management of off-budget Finsocial education revenues has two 
principal problems — long lags between project proposals and actual 
transfers of funds and a bureaucracy which duplicates in many respects the 
functions of other bureaucracies within SEFS (especially, COASE). 

4.25 The long lags in project funding are due to time-consuming 
procedures for proposing, reviewing, and approving projects at the local, 
state, and federal levels of government. Combined with inflation, the lags 
result in a significant reduction in the real value of Finsocial transfers 
and long delays and some terminations of proposed projects. The bureaucracy 
employed in allocating Finsocial off- budget education funds duplicates 
similar efforts elsewhere (in COASE and COFAE). Also, the separate 
procedure for project proposals on the p«rt of municipios aatf states 
increases paperwork and personnel costs at those level? of go\ *rnm*nt. 
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D. Policy Problem; Federal Transfers 

4«26 Taken together, federal cash transfers to the states and 
municipios have two problems: (i) long lags between revenue collection 
and actual expenditures, and (it) high administrative burdens resulting 
from both duplicative bureaucracies and the detailed paperwork associated 
with applying for, processing, and monitoring project grants* The lags 
between revenue collection and expenditure both result in reduced real 
transfers and, thus, reduced real educational expenditures and increased 
uncertainty to grant recipients as to the real value of transfers to be 
received and, thus, the real value of their educational budgets. High 
administrative burdens serve to reduce the resources available for 
instruction; they also in and of thenaelves contribute to the time lag 
involved in spending transfers and thereby serve to further reduce 
resources available for noxw administrative et'ucatiooal purposes* 

4*27 Several policy options are available to attempt to remedy 
these existing problems with federal transfers* These options include 

(i) consolidate all federal transfers into one true Convenio Unico; 

(ii) eliminate requirements that recipients of transfers establish separate 
fund accounts, (iii) index project grant requests for inflation and permit 
recipients of cash transfers to receive interest on their unexpended 
balances, (iv) replace project grants with less restrictive matching or 
block educational grants, and (v) improve the planning and financial 
management capacity of both the states and municipios. 

4*28 The most important criterion to use in evaluating these options 
is that the altered w nsfer mechanism allow KEC to meet its policy 
objectives. Other criteria include minimising administrative costs, 
reducing uncertainty to grant recipients, and maximizing the real value of 
educational transfers. 

Tolicy Options 

4.29 Consolidation of all redoral transfers— existing Convenio Unico 
grants, the 2556 municipio share of federal education salary revenues, and 
off-budget Pinsocial grants--is unlikely to be feasible, nor would it save 
much in terms of total administrative costs. Off-budget Pinsocial grants, 
for example, could not be included in such an expanded accord because by 
thoir nature they are unanticipated federal revmues. The federal- 
municipio direct transfers could be included in the Convenio Unico by 
requiring that the states pass the funds on to the municipios. But so long 
as the municipio transfers are in the form of project grants, either the 
state or the federal government needs to evaluate and monitor municipio 
projects; such a change is thus unlikely tc reduce total administrative 
costs, although federal costs might be reduced. 

4.30 Eliminating the Finsocial ~^iuiremei*t that recipients of 
transfers establish separate fund accounts would increase the real value of 
federal transfers by allowing recipient governments to in effect M borrow M 
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from their general funds (caixa nica) to permit completion of the intended 
educational project and to repay the "loan" immediately upon receipt of the 
federal transfer. Tiro risks are associated with such a policy change. 
First, the grantor loses an audit trail for determining precisely how its 
funds were spent, and the grantee runs the risk that the real value of the 
delayed federal transfer will not cover the sise of the "loan". The loss 
of an audit trail, unless a legal requirement, seems of little importance 
given the general fungibility of intergovernmental transfers; in addition, 
the grantee can demonstrate completion of the expected project. The risk 
of increased grantee expenditures is also of little import if the grantee 
i3 aware of the expected lag in receipt of the federal transfer. 

4.31 Indexing project requests and/or permitting recipients of cash 
transfers to "bank" and receive interest on federal transfers would reduce 
administrative costs, reduce uncertainty, and possibly increase the 
aggregate real value of transfers. Administrative coeto would be reduced 
by eliminating the need to reworic projects, request addition*- funding, or 
reject transfers be muse the real value of the transfer is not sufficient 
to cover the inflat cost of the project The ability to earn interest 
might also reduce project costs allowing grantees to time their projects 
to minimise costs rather than expend transfers as quickly as possible so as 
to not suffer a loss in real purchasing power. Uncertainty regarding the 
real value of transfers would be largely eliminated as would the need for 
management-poor municipios to make inflation projections in their project 
requests. One risk to the federal government is that delaying the 
transfer and expenditure of federal transfers is one way the government 
can attempt to control and reduce its real expenditures; eliminating this 
method of control might force more explicit and painful decisions regarding 
limiting expenditures. In addition, indexation may not be politically 
feasible, and may be less necessary, under the current macroeconomic 
program. 

4.32 The final policy option is the most radical— eliminate the 
detailed project grant and replace it wixh a more general matching or block 
grant; PAE transfers might, however, continue to be allocated on a per 
student basis. Several possibilities exist within this option: (i) 
aggregate project grants to the level of general objectives in the Convenio 
Unico and distribute that amount as a conditional block grant; (ii) 
accompany the block grants vith regulations or federal policy conditions; 
and (iii) replace the fixed award amount (of the Convenio Unico) by a 
matching grant, the amount of which varies depending on the degree by which 
the grantee complies with federal policy objectives. To be successful in 
fulfilling federal objectives, movement from project to conditional block 
grants requires the ability of the federal government to enforce compliance 
with grant conditions. If political considerations preclude such 
enforcement, the.e can be no assurance federal monies will be spent ss 
intended. 

4.33 Block or matching grants could greatly raduce the administrative 
costs associated with federal transfers; while grantees would be expected 
to give a general accounting of the use of such funds, the need for 
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detailed projects would be largely eliminated. In addition, the real 
«alue to grantees of federal transfers would be larger as a result of the 
reduction in time required to process, approve, and rework project 
proposals. The increase in real value would be less if the state (were it 
the grantee) employed a project proposal mechanism for passing transfers on 
to state and municipio schools. The major risk of block grants is that due 
to their fungibility they will not be used consistent with federal policy 
objectives but, rather, be treated as general education revenues. They may 
not, however, be much more fungible than the existing system of project 
grants. Furthermore, greater compliance with policy objectives can be 
assured by either (i) regulating the use of block funds or ( 4 l) providing 
incentives for their use. 

4*34 The use of block funds can be regulated by attaching conditions 
to the receipt of the grant. One example is to require that states 
retransfer 25% of the block grant to the municipios. Another might be to 
require that only rural schools be eligible to receive retransfers. 
Incentives for compliance with federal objectives can be provided 
attaching matching percentages to the grant. For example, grantees might 
be given a 50% subsidy for expenditures on training of teachers who are not 
certified, or reductions in the ratio of average state to average municipio 
spending might be rewarded an increase in the total size of grant given 
t!*a fltate. The risk of matching grants is the difficulty in predicting the 
response of grantees, and thus the size of the transfer, to the incentives 
or matching provisions. However, predictability is gained with experience, 
and in the short run limits can be set on the maximum transfer to each 
grantee (the close-ended matching grant) or the grantor can initially be 
conservative in setting the matching provisions. 

V. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE STRATEGY 



5*01 This analysis has identified fi*e principal problems in 

educational finance: (i) a lack of policy analysis as the basis for 
federal-level decisionmaking; (ii) inequities between levels of education; 
(iii) inequities within primary education, especially between regions and 
between state and municipio school systems; (iv) the costs associated with 
hi/jh repetition rates; and (v) an inefficient system for transferring 
educational resources from the federal to state and municipio governments. 

5*02 The analysis also presented a variety of options for remedying 
each of these five problems. Further research is required to determine 
which are the best options. These research needs indicate that one 
strategy for improving educational finr oe in Brazil is long-run in 
nature. There is however, also a short-run strategy, which consists of 
policy actions which can be adopted immediately to alleviate the most 
serious problems. 
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Long-Run Strategy 



5*03 The need for further research in educational finance lends 
emphasis to the first problem discussed in this paper -the lack of policy 
analysis in educational finance. There are three important questions with 
respect to this problem: (i) who should do the research? (ii) which policy 
issues deserve highest research priority? and (iii) how will the research 
results be used? 

5*04 The question of who should do policy research was addressed 
earlier in this paper. Three alternatives exist — a unit (nost likely 
K5C/SEPLAH) within MEC, a governmental unit (most likely CHHH) outside MEC, 
and a government-financed university research unit. A fourth alternative 
not earlier discussed is to contract with independent or univerjity-based 
consultants to undertake specific studies. Es.ch of these alternatives has 
its advantages, and arguments can be made that *11 four alternatives should 
be simultaneously adopted. If adopted simultaneously v they should be 
coordinated so as to enhance their complementarity and avoid duplication. 

5.05 Ail the problem areas identified in this paper could benefit from 
further research, but some areas deserve priority, iu particular 
subventions and cost recovery in higher education, strategies for reducing 
repetition, and improvements in federal educational transfers. A study of 
higher education subventions is regarded as a priority for two reasons, 
first, subsidies to public higher education relative to those of primary 
aviation contribute to inequality of educational resources received by 
children. Second, the level of federal expenditures on higher education 
may affect federal grants to primary education; much of the increased 
educational revenue resulting from the Emends Calmon, for example, appears 
to have been allocated to higher education rather than primary education in 
the 1985 and 1986 MEC budgets. 

5.06 Cost recovery in higher education is often judged by public 
officials to not be politically feasible, but political decisionmakers as 
well as the public lack accurate information on the issue. As a result, 
several studies need to be done on subventions and cost recovery in higher 
education. One study would more thoroughly examine how subventions vary by 
family income classifications. Another would investigate the income levels 
of students and their financial capability to pay tuition. Another would 
inquire as to what type of r*ants and loan system should accompany tuition 
so as to guarantee continued access to higher education by all students, 
especially able students from low-income families. 

5*07 F3petition rates are high, especially in the first two grades of 
primary school. Repetition is attributable to a variety of factors, and 
treatment of the problem is likely to require a diversified approach that 
varies b/ region and school location. Research is required to more 
thoroughly understand the causes of repetition and how policies should vary 
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within the country. Such research, especially it conducted in different 
regions of the country, vill required objective, standardised measures of 
learning, and one consequence of such research might be the experimental 
development of standardised examinations useful for evaluating learning 
across regions* 

5.C8 The present system of federal educational transfers to the states 
and municipios is highly centralised and inefficient. Decentralisation and 
municipalization of primary education vill require changes in that system. 
Research is required to better understand the consequences of changing the 
transfer system and to determine financial management training needs iv/ 
state and local officials. This research might entail experimentation with 
alternative transfer mechanisms, such as matching grants with incentives to 
states to reduce state-aunicipio spending disparities in primary education. 
This research could also explore the possibility of giving municipios 
additional taxing powers accompanied by increased responsibility for 
raising additional educational revenues. 

5*09 A final question with respect to policy analysis in educational 
finance is how the results will be used. Research findings influence 
political decisions in a number of ways, including changing public opinion, 
educating future public administrators, informing legislators of the 
complexity of issues, and serving as a direct input to decisionmaking at 
the ministerial level. While the studies proposed here might affect 
decisions in all these ways, their principal purpose would be to directly 
inform decisionmaking at the ministerial level. The proposed policy 
research is not worth doing in the absence of a strong interest in and 
commitment to use the research findings by high level administrators. 

Short-Run Strategy 

5*10 While major policy changes in educational finance often require 
more complete information both as to the nature of the problem and the 
likely consequences of policy changes, a nuiber of policy actions can be 
adopted in the short-run to help alleviate some of the more severe problems 
in educational finance. Immediate policy or administrative changes can be 
adopted in each of the problem areas identified in this paper. 

5*11 In the past there has been a lack of policy analysis in 

educational finance, and one of the causes has been a lack of interest in 
and use of such analysis by high level administrators in MEC. In the 
short-run this situation could be altered by those administrators 
requesting more analysis of the various secretariats and, especially, 
MEC/SEPLAN prior to making decisions. At the same time, the analytic 
capacity of MEC/SEPLAN could be improved increasing its budgst to hire 
more well-trained analysts as permanent employees, to hire consultants for 
special projects, and to provide additional training for existing staff. 

5*12 Students in public higher education received subventions in the 
form of subsidised non-instructional services as well as free instruction; 
both contribute to inequities in educational resources received by 
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children. In the short-run, attempts could be made to reduce or eliminate 
subsidies in non-instructional services such as food. If needed, the 
existing student loan scheme could be revised to provide additional 
assistance to students from low-income homes to compensate for these higher 
non- instructional costs. 

5*13 The most glaring inequity in primary education continues to be 
spending differences between regions and between municipio aM state 
schools within regions. Marginal adjustments could be made in the formula 
for allocating federal transfers to individual states, or, mow 
importantly, the total magnitude of federal funds transferred via tL^ 
Convenio Unico could be increased to reduce disparities between regions. 
Disparities between municipio and state schools could be reduced by 
allocating a larger share of total federal funds to the municipio schools. 

5.14 Two immediate policy actions could be adopted to help reduce 
repetition in primary schools. One action, already adopted by at least one 
state, is to provide inservice training to teachers regarding standards for 
promotion; MBC could help the states to organise and provide this 
training. The second action is to improve quality of instruction where it 
is the lowest, principally in municipio schools in the lortheast. This 
action is consistent with reducing both regional and sunicipio-state 
spending disparities. 

5*15 The efficiency of the systtn for transferring federal educational 
funds to the states and municipios could be improved by reducing formal 
control requirements. One means of reducing formal control is to simplify 
the Convenio Unico, allowing recipient governments greater freedom in 
spending so long as federal funds are allocated consistent with federal 
policy objectives. Efficiency could also be improved by providing 
financial management training to municipio officials. 



Priorities 

5*16 Based on the analysis provided in this ;*per, three activities 
would appear to merit priority action. One is to increase educational 
resources and improve quality of instruction in municipio schools of the 
Northeast. This action is meritorious on grounds of equity and efficiency 
and is consistent with the objectives set out in Educacao Para Todos . 
Another high priority activity is improving the efficiency of federal 
transfers, which includes both national (improvi j the organisation and 
management of transfers at the federal level) and regional (increasing the 
financial management capabilities of state and municipio personnel in the 
Northeast) components. The third activity deserving of strong support is 
improvement in the information base upon which decisions are made; this 
includes supporting development of analytic capacities within NEC and 
providing the resource base for making better use of existing capabilities 
in CNRH and the academic community. 
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APPENDIX 1 



BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Literacy Ratea by Region, Selected Years, 1979-1983 





Urban 


Rural 


Total I 


1970 


79.5 


46.1 


65.9 


19«0 


83.1 


53,7 


74.5 


1982 








All of Brazil 


84.0 


57.0 


76.9 


Northeast 


71 .1 


41.6 


58.0 


Rest of Brazil 


87.3 


70.3 


84.0 


1983 








All of Brazil 


84.8 


59.6 


78.1 


Northeast 


71 .6 


42.2 


58.9 


Pest of Brazil 


88.3 


74.7 


85.? 



Sources ; (1970-1980): MEC/SG/SEPLAN, Retrato Brasll , (Brasilia; 

1985); p. 69. 

(1982) : IBGE, PNAD, Brasll e Grandee Regioes . (Rio 

de Janeiro: 1983); pp. 7, 131. 

(1983) : Ibid (1984), pp. 7, 95. 
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APPENDIX 2 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE 0? BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Retention Rates for the 1974 Cohort 





Braeil 


Northeast 


Rest of 
Brat il 


Highest 


Lowest 


lumber of Students 
Entering Grade One 
in April 1974 


5.702.070 


1,949,073 


3,752,997 






Students Entering 
Grade Two in April 
1975 as Proportion 
of Students 
Entering Grade One 
in April 1974 


0.51 


0.40 


0.57 


0.86 
(Sao Paulo) 


0.33 
(Piaui) 


Sttudanta Entering 

U VUUVU WO INI WA IUq 

Grade Eight in 
April 1981 as 
Proportion of 
Students Entering 
Grade One in 
April 1974 




0.12 




0.57 
(Dist. Fed.) 


(Piaui) 


Students Passing 
Grade Eight in 
Bo*, amber 1981 
as Proportion of 
Students Entering 
Grade One in 
April 1974 


0.14 


0.10 


0.17 


0.37 
(Dist. Fed.) 


0.04 
(Piaui) 



Source : Computed from data in Retrato Brasil. 1970-1 990 . 
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appendix 3 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Distribution of First Level Enrollments by Level of 
Government Providing Education. 1983 





Brazil 


Northeast 


Rest of 
Brazil 


North? ist as 
Percent of Brazil 


Total First Level 
Enrollments 


24,515,410 
(100.0*) 


7,654,456 
(100.0*) 


16,860,954 
(100.0*) 


31.2* 


Federal 


144,624 
(0.6*) 


36,430 
(0.5*) 


108,194 
(0.6*) 


25.2* 


State 


13,462,755 
(54.9*) 


2,866,853 
(37.5*) 


10,595,902 
(62.8*) 


21 .3* 


Municipal 


7,663,491 
(31.3*) 


3,659,901 
(47.8*) 


4,003590 
(23.7*) 


47.8* 


Private 


3,244,540 
(13.2*) 


1 ,091 ,272 
(14.3*) 


2,153,268 
(12.8*) 


33.6* 


Rural Total First 
Level Enrollments 


5,702,243 
(100.0*) 


2,942,826 
(100.0*) 


2,759,417 
(100.0*) 


51.6* 


Federal 


37,463 
(0.7*) 


15,749 
(0.5*) 


21 ,714 
(0.8*) 


42.0* 


State 


1 ,337,825 
(23.5*) 


320,787 
(10.9*) 


1 ,017,038 
(36.9*) 


24.0* 


Municipio 


4,190,692 
(73.5*) 


2,526,101 
(85.8*) 


1,664,591 
(60.3*) 


60.3* 


Private 


136,263 
(2.4*) 


79,189 
(2.7*) 


57,074 
(2.1*) 


58.0* 


Sural as Percent of 
Total 


23.3* 


38.4* 


16.4* 





Source : Betrato Brasil . p. 154 



Note: Percentage of totals given in parentheses. 
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APPENDIX 4 

. BRAZIL 

PINANCE OP BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Distribution of Second Level Enrollment by Levi of 
Government Providing Education, 198? 



r 


Brazil 


Northeast 


Rest of 
Brazil 


Northeast as 
Percent of Brazil 




Total Second Level 


2,944,097 


680/04 


2,263,493 


23.1* 


Enrollments 


(100.0*) 


(100.0*) 


(100.0*) 




Federal 


101,784 


32,620 


69,164 


32.0* 




(3.5*) 


(4.8*) 


(3.1*) 




State 


1 ,574,752 


334,077 


1,240,675 


21.2* 




(53.5*) 


(49.1*) 


(54.8*) 




Municipal 


137,716 


57,960 


79,756 


57.9* 




(4.7*) 


(8.5*) 


(3.5*) 




Private 


1,129,845 


255,977 


873,868 


22.6* 


i 


(38.3*) 


(37.6*) 


(38.6*) 



Source . Retrato Brasil , p» 257 

Note : Percentages of totals given in parentheses. 

Ninety-nine percent of second level enrollments are in urban schools. 
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APPENDIX 5 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Higher Education Enrollment by Type of Institution , 

Source of Support, and Region, 198? 
(Figures in parentheses are number of institution?) 



Brazil Northeast Rest of Brazil 



A. Universities 



Federal 328,044 114,514 213,530 

(35) (10) (25) 



State 


98,371 


17,717 


80,654 




(10) 


(3) 


(7) 


Municipal 


17,21? 


7,507 


9,706 




(2) 


(1) 


(D 


Private 


244,232 


33,552 


210,680 




(20) 


(3) 


(17) 


Isolat i Institutions 








Federal 


12,074 


779 


11,295 




(25) 


(2) 


(23) 


State 


48,826 


12,854 


35,972 




(69) 


(23) 


(46) 


Municipal 


72,161 


20,457 


51 ,704 


(112) 


(26) 


(86) 


Private 


618,071 


32,046 


586,025 




(595) 


(34) 


(561) 



Source ; SEEC/SEINF/SG/MEC, Sinopse Estatistica da Educacao Superior 
1981/1982/1983 (Brasilia: 1985); pp. 35, 38. 
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BRAZIL 

PIIA1.0E OP BRAZILIAN PRIKiRf EDUCATION 
Federal Education Budget Shares, 1960 - 1983 



APPENDIX 6 



Category 


- 


Budget - 
(expressed as 


Share 

percentage) 




1970 


1975 


980 


1983 • 


Federal Education Expenditures eo 
Share of Total Education 
Expenditures of all Governments 
(net of transfers) 


27*2 


25.4 


25.3 


25.9 


Federal Education Expenditures as 
Share of Total Federal Outlays 
(on-budget outlays only) 


5.1 


*• 


7.0 


10.1 


Ministry of Education Budget as 
Share of Total Federal Budget 
(on budget outlays only) 


4.8 


5.1 


8.4 


8.8 


Federal 1st Level Expenditures 

as Share of Total Federal Education 

Expenditures (including transfers) 


Ml 


16.7 


17.2 


23.3 


Federal 2nd Level Exponditures 
as Share of Total Federal 
Education Expenditures 


Ml 


11.8 


8.7 


9.8 


Federal 3rd Level Expenditures 
a«» Share of Total Federal 
Education Expenditures 


Ml 


63.6 


70.2 


57.1 


Federal 1st Level Expenditures 
as Share of Total 1st Level 
Level Expenditures 


Ml 


9.8 


8.7 




Federal 2nd Level Expenditures 

as Share of Total 2nd 

Level Education Expenditures 




20.7 


28.8 




federal 3rd Level Expenditures 
as Share of Total 3rd Level 
Education Expenditures j 




63.0 


76.9 


76.5 



ERIC 



~ w* wv»t",« oaxarjr wax revenues in oraer to maxe dati 

comparable with 1970 end 19tt0* 

" fiSjj! 2 a M ? all ° ? Soum, -Despesas Governaeutaia ea Educa 5 *o nc Brasil f 
1970/80, Hineo. June 1983. 

- Retrato Brasll. 1970-lflft) 

" WC/BPlF/anc, Heoursos Fadernis Aplicados no Area 4a Ed ucacao. Cultura e 
Desportes . various years. 
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APPEHDIX 7 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
State Education Budget Sharoa, 1960 - 1983 



Category 


Budget Share 
(expressed as percentage) 


1970 1975 


1930 


1983 


State Education Expenditures 
as Share of Total Education 
Expenditures of all Governments 


61.5 60.1 


53.7 


58.6 


Stawtt Education Expenditures 
as Share of Total State 
Outlays 


17.4 18. S 

• 


20.2 


20.1 


State 1st Level Expenditures 

as Share of Total State Education 

Expenditures 


47.9 


r ).o 


63.3 


State 2nd Level Expenditures as 
Share of Total State Education 
Expenditures 


16.1 


9.5 


9.5 


State 3rd Level Expenditures as 
Share of Total State Education 
Expenditures 


13.3 


9.6 


9.4 


State 1st Level Expenditures 
as Share of Total 1st Level 
Expenditures 


78.9 


65.8 




State 2nd Level Expenditures 
as Share of Total 2nd Level 
Expenditures 


79.3 


69.5 




State 3rd Levtl Expenditures 
as Share of Total 3rd Level 
Expenditures 


37.0 


23.1 


23.5 



Source : - Alberto de Mello e Souza, "Despesas Governmentais em Educajao na Brasil. 
1970/80. " Mineo. June 1983. 

- Retrato Brasil. 1970-1990 

« MEC/SEIRF/SEEC. Becursos Pederais Aplicados no Area da Educagao, Cultnra e 
Desportes . various years. 

- MEC/SEINF/SEEC, Recurjoe Municipais Aplicados na Area de Educagao, Culture e 
Desportes. various years . 

- MEC/SBX57/SEEC. Recursos Estaduais Aplicados na Area da Bducacao. Culture, e 
Desportes > various years. 
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APPEHDIX S 

BRAZIL 

FIHAHCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Hunicipio Education Budget Shares, I960 - 1983 



Category 


Budget Share 
(expressed as percentage) 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1983 


Hunicipio Education Expenditures 
as Share of Total Education 
Expenditures of all Governments 


1 . eO 


IIP 
1 <f eO 


IT f\ 

1 1 •U 


1 5«0 


Hunicipio Education Expenditures 
as Share of Total Hunicipio 
Expenditure* 


( 


1 A 4 


17.5 


15«9 


Hunicipio 1st Level Expenditures 
as Share of Total Hunicipic 
Education Expenditures 




75. 1* 


7?.1 




Muaicipio 2nd Level Expenditures 
as Share of Total Hunicipio 
Education Expenditures 




1 .9* 


1 .7 




Hunicipio 1st Level Expenditures 
as Share of Total lot Level 
Expenditures 




28.7* 


25.5 




Hunicipio 2nd Level Expenditures 
as Chare of Total 2nd Level 
Expenditures 


- 


2.6 


3.8 




Interior Hunicipio (excluding 
capitals) Education Expenditures as 
Share of Total Hunicipio Expenditures 


71.1 


63.2 


56.4 


52.5 


Interior Hunicipio (excluding 
capitals) 1st Level Education 
Expenditures as Share of Total 
Hunicipio 1st Level Expenditures 




56.0* 


68.2 




Interior Hunicipio (excluding 
capitals) 2nd Level Education 
expenditures as Share of Total 
Hunicipio °nd Level Expenditures 




70. 5 # 


57.7 





for 1976 

- Alberto de Hello e Sou£a 9 "Deapesas Governmentais em Educagao no Brasil, 
1970/80," Hineo. June 1983. 

- Retrato Brasil. 1970-1990 

- HEO/SEIMF/SEEC. Recursos Federals Aplicados no Area da Edu cacao, Cultura e 
Desport es, various years. 

- HEC/SEiff/SEEC, Recursos Municipals Apllcados na Area de Edu cacao, Cultura 
e Desportes , various years* 

- HBC/SEIIF/SBBC. Recursos Bstaduaie Aplicados na Area da Educagao. Cultura, 
e Desportes , various years « 



# ?ata 

Source. 
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APPBKDJl 9 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE CP BRAZILIAN HHMAET HWCATICM 
EnroUmenia and Birollamt ProJecUcne, 1960-1990 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1990* 


1990 b 


1990° 


1990* 


First Level, PubHc # 


19,181 


19,4-61 


20,443 


21,171 


27,057 


24,198 






Second Level, Public* 


1,604 


1,601 


1,697 


1,814 


2,413 


2,104 


2,108 




Higher Biucation, 
Undergraduate, Federal 


316,715 


313,217 


316,940 


340.118 


401,339 


994,248 




373,400 


Hl^er Education, 


29,296 


29,574 


24,631 


34,285 


49,542 








Masters Prqgraus, 
Total 


















Higher Education, 
Doctoral Frqgraus, 
Total 


2,661 


3,060 


3,669 


6,120 


42,730 









Sources: SHWH/MBC, Retrato Email, 1970 - 1990. March 1985. 

SESu/lGCt Evolugao e Parcpactivas de 00C das IE3 ftderaifl, March 199* 
* Ehrollmant in thousands* 

a. Assmes the 1960-199 annual growth rate in public enrollments will continue constant throutfi 

1990. 

b. Assmae a constant 199 gross enrollment rate and u constant 199 public share of emollwnta; 
Bank 1990 population projections are 31 .7 million Ibr the a& group 7-1 and 17.1 million fbr 
the age group 13-19* 

c. Assises the 1960-199 annul growth rate in total enrollments will centime coca tint thrcugi 
1990 aid private sector enrollments will not increase fttm their 199 level. 

d. Assumes the 1960-199 annual growth rate in total enrollments and a constant 199 public share 
of enrollments. 
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APPENDIX 10 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN P7INARY EDUCATION BUDGET, 1985-1986 

Ministry of Education Budget, 1985 - 1986 
(billions of Cruzeiros, current values} 



Program 


Budget 

1985 


Actual Outlays 
1985 


Budget 

1&C6 


i 

Percent Increase 
in Budget 1985-86 


Prima sj 


1,981 




9,767 


493* 


Secondary 


234 




2,803 


1198* 


High*" 


2,169 




19,370 


893* 


Internal ♦ External 
Lebt Service 


258 




781 


303* 


Total NEC Outlays 


4,986 


11,300 


36,451 


132% 


Total Federal Outlays 


82,316 


137,000 


383,100 


465* 


NEC education outlays 
as perceo of total 
Federal jtlays 


6.06* 


8.25* 


9.52* 




NEC revenue sources: 










ordinary resources 
tied resources 


2,714 
2,271 




27,500 
8,951 




Ordinary Resources as 
Percent of Total, NEC 


54,4$ 




75.3* 





Source: Government Budget 1985 and 19^-5 
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APPEBDIX 11 

BRAZIL 

PIHAHCE 0? BRAZILIAH PPTMART EDUCATION 
First Level Teacher Qualifications by Type of School, 1982 





1st Level 
Incomplete 


Percentage Distribution by 
Education Attainment 

1st Level 

Complete 2nd Level 


3rd Level 


Brazil 


11.23 


8.34 


44.54 


35.89 


Federal Schools 


7.21 


9.82 


52.64 


30.33 


State Schools 


2.80 


4.60 


48.67 


43.93 


Municipal Schools 


31.99 


17.25 


33.65 


17.11 


Private Schools 


1.11 


Ar 39 


50.76 


43.75 


Hortheast 


25.51 


11.60 


47.27 


15.83 


Federal Schoolr 


6.53 


8.67 


53.64 


31.16 


State Schools 


?.50 


8.67 


53.64 


31 .16 


Municipal Schools 


49.57 


18.69 


27.07 


4.67 


Private Schools 


2.43 


5.98 


63.91 


27.63 



Source: Retrato Brasil, pp. 145-148. 
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APPENDIX 12 



BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Retention Rates for the 1981 Cohort 



Brazil Northeast 



Rest of 
brazil 



Highest 



Number of Students 
Entering Grade One 
on 4/81 

Ratio of Students 
in Grade One on 
11/81 to Studentr 
in Grade One on 
4/81 

Ratio of Students 
Passing Glide One 
to Students in 
Grade One on 4/81 

Repeaters in Grade 
One on 4/82 to 
Nua Dor »£ 3tudents 
in Grade One on 
4/81 

Repeaters in Grade 
One on 4/82 to 
Nuaber of Dropouts 
and Failures in 
1981 

Ratio of Students 
Entering Grade Tvo 
on 4/82 to 
Students Passing 
Grade One on 
11/81 

Ratio of Students 
Entering Grade Tvo 
on 4/82 to 
Students Entering 
Grade One on 4/81 



6,895,475 



0.86 



0.56 



0.31 



0.71 



1.03 



0.57 



: ,854,752 4,040,723 



0.85 



0.56 



0.29 



0.66 



0.78 



0.42 



0.86 



0.56 



0.32 



0.74 



1 .16 



0.64 



0.99 
(Goiaa) 



0.70 
(Goias) 



0.47 
(Roraima) 



1.46 
(Goias) 



1.45 
(Roraima) 



Lowest 



0.75 
(Acre) 



0.44 
(Roraima) 



0.12 
(Maranhao) 



0.31 
(Maranhao) 



0.51 
(Paraiba) 



0.80 C.31 
(Santa Catarina) (Maranhao) 



Source t Computed from data in Retrato Brasil, 1970-1990. 
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APPENDIX 13 



BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Enrollment in Grades 1-8 as precentage of Population 
In Ages 7-14, by Region, Selected Years. 1 955-l"9*8"3~ 



(percentage) 



A. Region 


1955 


1962 


1968 


1970 


1974 


1980 


1983 


Brazil 


54 


63 


77 


80 


85 


88 


90 


Northeast 


34 


42 


53 


62 


67 


76 




Rest of Brazil 


65 


74 


87 


88 


94 


94 





Source ; Computed from Appendix Table 16. 
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APPEHDIX 14 

BRAZIL 



FIHAHCE 0? BRAZILIAH PRIMARY EDUCATIOH 



Forgal Education Enrollment by Level and Region , 
Selected Years, (1 960-1 983T 
(thousands of students ) 



Level and Region i 960 1965 1970 1973 1980 1983 



A. 


All Levels 
















Brazil 


8,729 


12,233 


17,331 


18,939 


26,350 


28,898 




northeast 
Rest of Brazil 


1,913 
6,816 


2,726 
9,507 


4,075 
13,257 


4,815 
14,114 


7,124 
19,226 


8,632 
19,427 


B. 


Grades 1-8 
















Brazil 


8,368 


1 1 ,568 


15,895 


16.J02 


22,149 


24,515 




Hortheast 
Rest of Brazil 


1.852 
6,517 


2,614 
8,955 


3,830 
12,065 


4,389 
11,914 


6,340 
15,809 


7,654 
16,861 


C. 


Grades 9-12 
















Brazil 


267 


509 


1,003 


1,682 


2,824 


2,944 




Hortheast 
Rest of Brazil 


47 

220 


88 
421 


185 
818 


318 
1,364 


565 
2,258 


681 
2,263 


D. 


Higher Education (excluding graduate 


studies) 










Brazil 


93 


156 


433 


955 


1,377 


1,439 




Hortheast 
Rest of Brazil 


15 
79 


25 
1?1 


59 
374 


109 
845 


219 
1,159 


239 
1,200 



Source (1960-1973): SEEC/HEC, Anuario Estatistico da Educacao. 

- 1980: IBGE, Anuario Estttistico de Brasil : 1982 (Rio do Janeiro, 1S82): 

pp. 213, 222, 232. 

- 1983: SEPLAH/HEC, Retrato Brasil, March 1985. 
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Agpgron 15 



BRAZIL 

PIHAHCB OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATIOH 

Population in Ages 7-14 and Enrollment in Grades 1-8, by Region . 
Selected Years. 1955-T98T 
(thousands of students) 

Population Enrollment in 

Year and Region in Ages 7-14 Grades 1-8 



1955 



1958 



1962 



1968 



1970 



1974 



1960 



1983 



Brazil 11,538 6,204 

Hortheast 4,139 1,393 

Rest of Brazil 7,399 4,811 



Bratil 13,333 7,566 

Hortheast 4,618 1 ,702 

Rest of Brazil 8,714 5,864 



Brazil 15,245 9,633 

Hortheast 5,120 2,129 

Rest of Brazil 10,125 7,504 



Brazil 18,478 14,314 

Hortheast 5,870 3,402 

Rest of Brazil 12,608 10,912 



Brazil 19,834 15,895 

Hortheast 6,187 3,830 

Rest of Brazil 13,647 12,065 



Brazil 21,666 18,597 

Hortheast 6,968 4,673 

Rest of Brazil 14,698 13,924 



Brazil 25,156 22,149 

Hortheast 8,367 6,340 

Rest of Brazil 16,789 15,809 



Brazil 27,290 24,515 

Hortheast — 7,654 

Rest of Brazil — 16,860 

Source ; Population ( 1955-1980) : Demographic Projections, Annex 1. 
Fjrollaent (1955-1974): Jurandir Santiago, Modelo de 
Analise do Sistema Bdugacional . Convenio MEC/FUB, n.d*, 
pp. ?1-76 (all years except 1974)} MEC/SEBC, op. cit. 
(for 1974). £0 ' 
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APPENDIX 16 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Formal Education Enroolmnet by Level, Selected Years 
1960-1983: Relative Distribution and Rate oTChanje" 









Percentage Distribution 




Av. Annual Change Rate a / 










(*) 








(% per year) 




Levels 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1960 
-70 


1970 
-80 


1980 
-85 


A. 
B. 
C. 
B. 


All Levels 
Grades 1-8 
Grades 9-12 
Higher Ed. 


100 
"96" 
3 
1 


100 
"52 
6 
2 


100 
86 
6 
5 


100 
84 
11 
5 


100 
85 
10 
5 


7.1 
6.6 
14.2 
16.4 


4.3 
3.3 
10.9 
12.5 


3.1 
3.5 
1.3 
1.5 



a/ This rate of change refers to the underlying absolute number of students in each 
corresponding category. Annually compounded. 



Source : Computed from Append • Table 15. 
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APPENDIX 17 



BRAZIL 

FINANCE OP BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Enrollment in Grades 9-12, by Region 
Selected Years, 1960-1983 
(thousands of students) 



Year 


All Regions 


Northeast 


Rest of Brasil 


1960 


267.1 


46.9 


220.3 


1965 


509.1 


87.6 


421.5 


1970 


1003.5 


185.2 


812.2 


1975 


1830.9 ' 


342.8 


1 488. 1 


1980 


2823.5 


565.3 


2258.2 


1983 


2944.0 


681.0 


2263.0 



Note ; Enrollment for 1960, 1965, and 1970 correspond to the 

category "Ensino Medio de 2do. Ciclo" in the data source; 
for 1975 and 1976 they correspond to the category "2do. 
Grau". 



Source (1960-1976): MEC/SEEC, Anuario Eatatistico da Educacao . 

various years. 

1980: IBGE, Anuario Estatistico do Braail . (Rio do 
Janeiro: 1982); p. 222. 

1983: SEPLAN/MEC, Retrato Brasil , (Brasilia: 1985); 
p. 257. 
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APPFNDIX 18 

BR/ZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY ilDUCATION 



Population in Ages 15-19, by Regi o and Location 
Selected Years/ 1960^980 
(thousands) 



Brazil Northeast Rest of Brazi l 

U R UK U R~ 



YEAR (Total) (Tot*!) (Total) 



1960 320' 3955 855 1552 2348 2403 

(7158) (2407) (4751) 

1965 4298 4221 1070 1648 3225 2569 

(8519) (2718) (5794) 

1970 57o8 4504 1333 1749 4430 2755 

(10272) ;3087) (71 e5) 

1975 7009 4695 1670 194^ 5336 2743 

(11704) (3613) (8079) 

1980 517 4894 2084 2158 6433 2736 

(13411 ) (4242) (916C) 

198* (14266) 



Note ; U ■ Urban, R - Rural 

Source (1960-1983): World Bank Baseline Demographic Projections 
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APPENDIX 19 



BRAZIL 

FINANCE OP BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Enrollment in Grades 9-12 aa Precentage of Population 
in Agea 15-19 t by Region Selected Years, 1960-198? 

(percentage) 



Regions 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


J983 


Brazil 


3.7 


6.0 


9.8 


15.6 


21 .0 


20.6 


Northeast 


1.9 


3.2 


6.0 


9.5 


13.3 




Rest of Brazil 


4.6 


7.3 


11.4 


18.4 


24.6 





Npte: Enrollments 'for 1960, 1965, and 1970 correspond to the 

category "Ensino Me£lo de 2do Ciclo" in the data source; for 
1975 and later they correspond to the category "2do Grau". 

Sources : Computed from Appendix Tables 15 and 16. 
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APPEBDIX 20 

BRAZIL 

FINANCE OF BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Second Level Teacher Qualifications 
By Type of School, 1982 





Percentage Distribution by Educational Attainment 
1st Level* 2nd Level 3rd Level 


Brazil 


0.86 


22.86 


76.27 


Federal Schc 


1.25 


24.65 


74.09 


State Schoolb 


0.46 


15.31 


""J 


Municipal Schools 


1.77 


42.01 


56,22 


Private Schools 


1.17 


28.71 


70.i 2 


Northeast 


1.76 


41.32 


56.92 


Federal Schools 


1.34 


17.69 


80.97 


State Schools 


0.85 


30.25 


68.91 


Municipal Schools 


2.94 


58.86 


38.20 


Private Schools 


2.25 


48.78 


48.97 



* includes both incomplete and complete. 
Source ; Retrato Bra ail , pp, 233-236 • 
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APPENDIX 21 

BRAZIL 

INANCE OP BRAZILIAN PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Unit Costa of First Level Education by Stato and Lev el 
of Government Provi ding Education 
Un USS) 



Sta.^ 


State Network 


Municipal Network 


Rondonia 


NA 


NA 


Acre 


48.6 


49.2 


Amazonas 


81.3 


44.1 


Roraima 


H3.7 


NA 


Para 


53.1 


27.4 


Anapa 


98.3 


31.7 


Maranhao 


NA 


NA 


Piaui 


36.4 


24.1 


Ceara 


106.4 


25.5 


Rio Grande do Norte 


101.2 


43.6 


Paraiba 


74.3 


36.4 


Pernambuco 


61.2 


32.9 


Alagoas 


68.5 


22.0 


Sergipe 


NA 


NA 


? hia 


6?.0 


27e5 


Mines Geraia 


NA 


NA 


Eapirito Santo 




NA 


Rio de Janeiro 


PA 


NA 


Sao Paulo 


202.7 


138.0 


Parana 


106.7 


62.7 


Santa Catarina 


95.6 


125.6 


Rio Grande do Suul 


227.2 


NA 


Hato Grosso do Sul 


74.7 


v4.5 


Mato Grosso 


91.4 


39.4 


Go las 


84.0 


37.5 


Distrito federal 


NA 


NA 



Source : MEC/SEPS, preliminary unpuV J ~hed data ftrom study of unit coeta. 
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APPENDIX 22 

FINANCE OP BRAZILIAN rtilMARY EDUCATION 
Enrollment Data in First Level Education, 1983 





Brazil 


Northeast 


Rest of 
Brazil 


Highest 


Lowest 


Enrol' 1 ents in 
Grade Oue on 
4/82 


7,213,626 


2,999,221 


4,214,405 






Rate of Growth in 
Grade One 
Enrollments 
1974 - 1982 


2.9* 


5.6* 


1 .1$ 






Ratio of Students 
in Grade One to 
Total Student* 
in Fine Level on 
4/82 


0.33 


0.41 


0.29 


0.47 
(Haranhao) 


0.17 
(Dist. Fed.) 


Ratio of Students 
in Grade Two to 
Students in Grade 
One on 4/82 


0.53 


0.40 


0.59 


0.85 
(Dist. Fed.) 


0.32 
laranhao) 


Ratio of Students 
in Grade F'cht to 
Students ii* Grade 
One on 4/82 


0.16 


0.09 


0.20 


0.44 
(Dist. Fed.) 


0.05 
(Plaui) 


Ratio of Total 
First Level 
Students on 11/82 
to rotai first 
Level Students 
on 4/82 


0.86 


0.85 


0.86 


0.96 
(Sao Paulo) 


0.75 
(Ma to G rosso) 


Net Enrollment 
Rates of 
Population Aged 
7-14 in First 
Leval ''-'ucation 


J.81 


0.73 


0.85 


0.63 
(Maranhao) 


0.95 
(Roraima) 


Proportion of 
Overage Students, 
1983 


0.19 


0.20 


0.18 


0.23 
(RG do Norte) 


0.07 
(Santa 
Catarina) 



°~urce: Computed from datr n Retrato Brazil, 1970-1 990 . 
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